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Editorial Comment 
WHAT SHALL WE DO TO BE RIGHT? 


Te E complexities and confusions of our time are weighing more and 

more heavily upon the minds and consciences of twentieth-century 
man. Our world is shrinking in physical dimensions to such an extent 
that no literate person can ask sincerely—“Who is my neighbor ?’’ The 
pattern of human relationships poses dilemmas which cannot be resolved 
through the niceties of diplomacy nor by any global display of gener- 
osity with surpluses of material goods or technical assistance. The ethical 
and moral sensibilities of men are stirred by violations of the funda- 
mental dignity of human beings in all parts of the world and by threats 
to human freedoms in America and at the far corners of the earth. 


The upward and outward reaches of the human spirit are confined 
all too frequently by the mundane impediments of technology or by 
intricate social and political structures. We move faster and faster in 
uncertain directions and at the end of the day we attempt to recover our 
energies and rally our forces for tomorrow’s frantic dash toward 
personal and social salvation. But the certainties of tomorrow’s peace, 
freedom, and security continue to elude us. Also, there is a recurrent 
temptation to abandon the struggle and to escape the demands of 
sustained action against social iniquities by resorting to a theology or a 
philosophy that will ease our consciences by affirming man’s impotence 
in face of the compounded evils in human history. 


The overarching problem of human existence becomes specific in 
the dramatic events that occupy the headlines in the media of mass 
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communication all over the world. The story is pin-pointed by citation 
of the current human predicament from Tokyo to Tel-Aviv, from 
Budapest to Bangkok, from Djakarta to Johannesburg, from Mont- 
gomery to Moscow, and from Suez to Singapore. 


Physical proximity resulting from travel, international trade, and 
cultural interchange requires drastic revision of previously restricted 
conceptions of community. Political rivalries and the many-angled 
power struggle are forcing the oldest and youngest population groups to 
the very center of a world-wide contest which is upsetting old arrange- 
ments and forging new alignments in the structure of human relation- 
ships. The basic fact of interdependence is established in man’s common 
anxieties about the survival of the most highly cherished values in the 
civilizations of mankind. The pressures of these times demand a radical 
re-examination of these values in terms of the judgments contained in 
a revolutionary Christian ethic. 


The liveliness of our search for guiding principles in redesigning 
the network of human association is prompted not only by the gross 
impact of distant social and political movements, but also, and pri- 
marily, by the upthrust of undeniable intentions toward justice, free- 
dom, and equality on the part of the historically under-developed and 
underprivileged segments of society. The worm has turned. The 
“sleeping dog”’ is fully awake. There are ominous rumblings among the 
previously disinherited. There are deep resentments among the ex- 
ploited and the oppressed. The Christian conscience is disturbed and 
the quest for new ways to meet new versions of ancient problems is a 
major engagement for those who are still hopeful about the whole 
human enterprise. 


The hungers in the hearts of “millions of men” on ail the continents 
of the earth cannot be denied by appeals to ruthless power nor placated 
by guarantees of increased material comfort at the expense of spiritual 
enslavement and moral suicide. The peoples of the earth are one in the 
urgency of their demand for evidence that men, as children of God, 
can be trusted to act and to treat each other as members of the family 
of God. The concreteness of these demonstrations of our essential 
humanity cannot omit nor overlook any step in our common experience 
all the way from desegregation of public schools in the United States 
to demilitarizing the occupied areas of the Middle East. With increased 
awareness of our involvement in actions and decisions which shape the 
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destinies of all men everywhere, the question—‘‘What shall I do?” is 
superseded by the still more difficult question—‘“On what basis should 
I do anything?’ Many thoughtful and socially responsible individuals 
and groups are trying to find a dynamically energizing “theology for 
social action.” Some less religiously committed persons speak of the 
need of “sanctions for decency.” The Christian community manifests 
clearest signs of vitality when at the center of its deliberations there is 
serious consideration of the ethical demands of the Christian faith. 


The origins of these demands are discerned most reliably in the 
prophetic emphasis upon justice and righteousness “rolling down” in 
the actions of responsible custodians of the religious tradition. The 
Christian church and individual Christians are called to an obedience 
extending from wholehearted love of God to unqualified love of neigh- 
bor. The Christian witness still blunders and balks at the exacting 
requirement of including “the enemy” within the orbit of love. Equally 
difficult is it to see the full implications of the love ethic in dealing with 
the stranger, the foreigner, or the “fellow across the tracks.” 


Much of the thrashing about for a theology for social action gives 
the impression of delaying tactics on the part of devotees of the status 
quo. Much of the agonizing over the moral and ethical ambiguities in 
every complex situation reflects some disinclination to pay the price of 
immediate decisive action on issues where elements of good and evil are 
clearly portrayed. The caution against oversimplification and the fear 
of inadequately considered action are frequently combined with a 
religiously sanctified temporizing with obvious iniquities. War, eco- 
nomic exploitation, racial discrimination, and political corruption are 
conditions within which the corporate Christian witness is hesitant 
and unconvincing. The intellectual effort to be sure of our grounds 
often obscures the spiritual necessity of being faithful to our clearest 
ethical insights. 

Christian theologians have set for themselves a tremendous task 
in delineating the dimensions of the Christian vocation in the context 
of a world that has lost a sense of its origin and stumbles awkwardly 
toward an unperceived destiny. It is to be hoped that light from the 
minds of seers and scholars may illumine the dark places in our under- 
standing and help us decipher the laws of God that are inscribed upon 
the tablets of the human heart. There is still a long step from knowl- 
edge to action, and from inner conviction to overt witnessing. But we 
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take that step more confidently when the meaning and possible conse- 
quences of the venture are more fully apprehended. In the moment of 
real decision one need not be confounded by debating the greater virtue 
of being correct or being courageous. His highest call is to be faithful. 


F.T.W. 
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Christian Ethics and the Moral Life 


By WiLi1AM A. BANNER 


The concerns of ethics are, in the main, questions of what is good 
to pursue and preserve and of what is right to do. Considerable atten- 
tion has been given to the problem of what is primary for ethics, the 
good or the right, and historic differences in theory have existed 
between teleologists and deontologists. Those who think of the right 
as the ultimate moral category have been concerned to protect duty 
from contingency, as with Kant, or to give due recognition to the 
claims of prima facie obligation as it is directly apprehended by the 
individual, as with W. D. Ross and others. 


But there is some reason to doubt that right is really ultimate 
even in such ethical theories. For in Kant, as in the opening words 
of the Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals, there is nothing 
good without qualification except a good will, i.e., a will which chooses 
an action from a moral motive. It is the will which is good, and right 
action is that which is compatible with a good will, i.e., a will which 
is consistent with itself. Or again, in Ross, right action, as “the pro- 
duction of a certain state of affairs,’’? is that which conforms to certain 
modes of moral being as ultimately desirable. If the “fulfilment of 
promises” and “promoting the general welfare” are right prima facie, 
then promises as kept and the general welfare as increased are, as 
states of affairs, more elemental than the right acts which are consistent 
with them. 


It would seem that the moral life is a life of aspiration as well as 
of action, and that aspiration toward being or states of affairs as good 
is more elemental than the disposition toward certain modes of behavior 
as right action. For our actions are not ends in themselves; they have 
consequences which in one way or another affect the status of in- 
dividuals in their own being and in their relations to one another. 
Early in the history of ethical ideas, in pre-Christian times, this char- 


1W. D. Ross, The Right and the Good (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1930), pp. 40-47. 
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acter of the moral existence was indicated by Plato in his conception of 
&pws or rational aspiration. It is in aspiration toward being itself 
that one moves in one’s natural inclinations toward the fulfilment of 
one’s own life in the attainment of virtue. Right or virtuous action is 
that which realizes and sustains individual goodness in a world in 
which the moral values are real, whether they are realized or not. 

The Platonic vision (Oewpia) of eternal values as the founda- 
tion of the moral life is in many respects the philosophic counterpart 
of the Christian vision of God and of a stable moral order as the 
foundation of the Christian life. To say this is not to suggest that 
Platonism is either an anticipation of Christian ideas or a necessary 
rational sanction for what the Christian believes concerning the mean- 
ing and purpose of existence. Indeed, it may properly be maintained 
that the Christian view of existence needs no rational sanction. But 
the instances are rare indeed in which those who have thought and 
written about the Christian life have not resorted, consciously or un- 
consciously, to the ways of reason in order to convey their sense of the 
meaning and purpose of existence. And this, it would seem, has been 
largely because theology and theological ethics simply cannot enter 
the realm of discourse without philosophical commitments and pre- 
suppositions. 

The frame of reason has varied from theologian to theologian, 
with only that part of any philosophical position adopted which has been 
deemed relevant to the particular need of interpreting Christian ideas 
in a given age or situation. But it is indeed in the situational focus of 
Christian writers that the choice of relevant ideas has been more often 
unfortunate for ethics than otherwise. Few Christian theorists have 
been able to resist the temptation to subordinate ethics to a synthesis 
of rational and revealed theology, to convert ethics into theodicy, and 
to make ethics solve the problems of the limitations rather than of the 
possibilities of human efficacy. In yielding to this temptation, the 
Christian theorist has offered an account of Christian morality which, 
it would seem, is scarcely compatible with this morality or with the 
moral life itself. 

It must be clear that Christian ethics cannot be separated from 
its ontological foundation. But to recognize this is not to accept the 
view that Christian ethics is inseparable from the many concerns which 
are of importance to the theologian and which he takes upon himself 
in his role as interpreter of the predicament and destiny of man. For it 
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CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND THE MORAL LIFE 9 
is precisely under this perspective that ethics is absorbed into theology 
and theodicy, and the demands and possibilities of the moral life are 
not so much explained as explained away. If the moral life embraces 
what one is to love and what one is to do, as it does in biblical litera- 
ture, then Christian ethics should be confined to aspiration and con- 
duct and should leave aside those theological excursions which do not 
throw light on these things. And this would entail leaving aside many 
interpretations of existence which are attractive as resolutions of 
the dilemmas of existence but which do not bear upon the prescriptions 
to love God and to love one’s fellows. 

What is being argued for here is the autonomy of the moral life. 
If the moral prescriptions of the Gospels are to be accepted as they are 
given, it appears that one must affirm moral existence as the sphere of 
creative self-determined activity. For it is indicated in these teachings 
that in knowing what is good, men are able to aspire to its attainment 
and to follow the direction of moral insight or conscience, in opposition 
to the inclinations of the self-regarding impulses. And in this one 
is able, it seems, to commit one’s resources toward the realization 
of good in oneself and in others, and, in this way, to promote and 
sustain the harmony of human life with the order of existence itself. 
It would seem that theological insight, in its preoccupation with the 
extra-moral dimensions of human existence, cannot qualify this voca- 
tion in any way. 


II 


There are three views, none of which is really compatible with 
the demands of the moral life, which have had a distorting effect upon 
Christian conceptions of morality. These may be distinguished as 
asceticism, moral determinism, and moral subjectivism. The history 
of Christian thought is too complicated to permit the exclusive 
identification of these positions with particular theorists without 
running the risk of misrepresentation. It is therefore not improper 
to give our attention not directly to particular theorists but to modes 
of emphasis as these have obtained, for whatever reasons, at certain 
periods in Christian history. 

The ascetic attitude is both aristocratic and pessimistic. The 
ascetic life is aristocratic in placing contemplation above action and 
in regarding those who subdue certain natural inclinations as somehow 
more noble than those who direct these inclinations in meeting the 
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demands of ordinary life. The ascetic conceives of moral aspiration 
in a restricted way, as though to attain what may be taken to be the 
“higher” reaches of aspiration is to ignore what may be taken to be 
the “‘lower.”’ In this way the ascetic denies life in affirming it and 
removes himself, in what he denies, from the sphere in which life, as 
moral, is really affirmed. As the ascetic denial is believed to be neces- 
sary to learning and meditation, learning and meditation come to be 
attained out of relation to the existence where alone they would provide 
what is sorely needed of enlightenment and mature direction. 

It so happens, however, that the ascetic does not really deny and 
flee life so long as he is a member of a community, and the world of 
the monastery does in time become as noble or as base, depending on 
the quality of life maintained therein, as the world beyond its walls. 
The man of vision or contemplation is, after all, an agent, and he acts 
either to ennoble the whole life of his community or, in his failure to 
do this, contributes to the destruction of this life and of his ascetic 
vocation. 

Strictly, the ascetic is merely one who prefers the life of con- 
templation to the vita activa. The ascetic spirit in Christian history 
has invariably been bound up, however, with contempt for the moral 
life and its possibilities. This is the pessimistic note which is rooted in 
the sense of the futility of an essentially bad and unmanageable human 
situation. This pessimism doubtless found its way into Christian life 
and thought through the Hellenistic environment in which the early 
Christian movement was set. The ontological dualism of spirit and 
flesh which was asserted in so much of Hellenistic thought offered 
a tempting counterpart to the moral dualism of selflessness and selfish- 
ness which is, in a very real way, the drama of moral existence for the 
Christian. Where this dualism is accepted as a counterpart, the un- 
managed becomes accepted as the unmanageable, and the perverse dis- 
positions and habits of individuals become the marks of a perverse 
human nature. This is the view of human life which reaches rhetorical 
expression in the Confessions of Augustine and which is carefully 
articulated in his treatise, On Free Will. 

It must be recognized that this view of life, however attractive 
to the theologian and however explanatory of the experience of count- 
less individuals, is in opposition to the monistic view of existence as 
good. For the moralist, it would seem, the fall of man is a moral rather 
than a historic event, and human nature as created remains in accord 
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with the character of its creation. The notion of grace is compatible 
with morality only if this embraces resources which are open to indi- 
viduals as a consequence of right choice and not as the necessary con- 
dition of right choice. This was the view of man which was cham- 
pioned by Origen in the period of Christian thought which obtained 
before the lines of orthodoxy became settled.? 

The moral pessimism which settled upon early Christian life and 
thought was a reflection of a cultural as well as a personal predicament. 
In the disintegration of culture, as in the declining period of the 
Roman world, it is difficult to distinguish individual failure from the 
collective failure of the whole society. The philosophy of history 
is in a sense an invention of the Christian in his view of culture after 
the analogy of the moral career of the individual, and in his considera- 
tion of both as the manifestations of the corruption of the order 
of nature. 

But it may be doubted seriously whether the failure of life col- 
lectively is analogous to the failure of life individually, and whether 
the former is really an indication of the limitations of human moral 
possibility. The end of an era is often marked by great individual 
moral aspiration and achievement, as indeed the great aspiration and 
heroism of Christians themselves (and indeed of many non-Chris- 
tians) attended the great misfortune and misery of their time. The 
morally sensitive man is doubtless uncomfortable in any culture. The 
possibilities for the renewal of social life lie beyond the resources of 
any one individual, even where the reorientation of that individual's 
life has brought a new positive ingredient into his immediate world. 


III 


The difficulties attending asceticism have not been more fatal for 
morality than those which have been bound up with forms of determi- 
nism. Moral determinism has had as great a vogue among theo- 
logians as among philosophers and the positions of both have their 
roots in the same soil, namely, the causal account of the decisions of the 
will. There are two perspectives from which any event or action may 
be considered. The one is the perspective of God as the ground of all 
events, sustaining all behavior in all contingent things. God, in this 
view, ordains all events, in that no contingent thing contains the 
ground of its being and efficacy in itself. God in this sense may be 


*Cf., Origen, De Principiis, III, 1. 
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said to ordain all contingent existence, whether actual or merely 
potential. God, moreover, must be thought to ordain the order or com- 
patibility in things through participation in which particular things 
come into being, coexist, and pass away without the annihilation of 
the world. A contingent thing is not independent of the order which 
its coexistence with other things presupposes. 

But this does not mean that God ordains a precise course of events 
as necessary. Viewed from the perspective of the emergence of events 
themselves, the world is not ordained, and God is not the cause of the 
course of the world. It need not be thought, therefore, that a par- 
ticular contingent event, when it occurs, is demanded by the ground 
which sustains all events. This would especially be true where rational 
beings are concerned and where the events are moral events. 

There is the important distinction between contingent events 
which follow from antecedent physical conditions and those which 
follow upon rational discrimination. Whether there is any sense, 
other than metaphorical, in which a physical thing chooses the events 
which it causes or influences must not concern us here. It is important 
to recognize that, through rational discrimination among possibilities, 
an individual is free to choose the event which is to be caused or 
influenced. This is the freedom of rational self-determination which 
is incompatible with any form of determinism, however obvious it is 
that this freedom belongs to the contingent world as sustained by 
its ground. 

It is determinism, or predestination, which stands out as the cen- 
tral doctrine of John Calvin. What is, in a sense, more important in 
Calvin is not the doctrine itself but the character of God as sovereign 
which the doctrine expresses. The respect in which the doctrine has 
been held and the influence which it has had would tend to suggest 
that any criticism in a short essay such as this takes on the character 
of the presumptuous. But it must be said that, as far as the moral life 
is concerned, such a doctrine creates more problems than it solves. It 
may make good theological sense to speak of the “elect” and the 
‘damned” and of the efficacy of grace in distinguishing the willing of 
the one from the willing of the other. But if, at least experientially, 
willing is a determination of choice among alternatives, either all men 
are free to take or to leave each alternative of which they are aware 
or the moral experience of each individual is a grand illusion. For 
the determinist to say that God uses the wills of those who are them- 
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selves conscious of choosing the courses which they are to follow does 
not, it seems, obviate the difficulties with which his position is faced. 


IV 


If these two positions, asceticism and determinism, are in a sense 
“old lumber,” the one to which we now turn is not. Moral subjectivism 
is having a great vogue in the contemporary world and it is frequently 
as vigorously espoused by theologians as by philosophers. Subjectiv- 
ism in modern thought is a product of developments in philosophy and 
theology which, in somewhat different but related ways, followed 
upon the gradual abandonment of mediaeval scholasticism. In philoso- 
phy, Descartes transfers, in a sense, the focus of attention from the 
object to the subject, whose cognition of itself is the primary datum 
of philosophy. This discovery of the subject does not affect funda- 
mentally, in Descartes, the sense of the veridical character of what is 
before the mind, as images of “objects . . . which are real and true.”’ 

It is perhaps in Kant that the transition occurs unmistakably from 
the subject as a possible object of knowledge to the subject as a con- 
dition of knowledge itself. This shift in meaning accelerated in time 
the transition from the subject to the subjective, with the accompany- 
ing failure to observe that the recognition of the former does not 
entail the acceptance of the latter. This failure, it would seem, has 
plagued philosophy down to the present day. 

In theology, the place of the subjective in the experience of the 
individual is the great concern of Kierkegaard. In trying to free him- 
self (and philosophy) from essentialism, Kierkegaard discovers (or 
rediscovers) the existential subject or self as the focus, not only of 
all knowing but, what is more important, of all meaning whatsoever. 
The inwardness of meaning and certainty is what Kierkegaard calls 
subjectivity.® 

The great significance of Kierkegaard’s emphasis upon the inner 
disposition or passion of the individual need not be taken to require 
that intentional meaning is conditioned by these dispositions and pas- 
sions. What belongs to the life or history of the subject is itself dis- 
coverable only if the subject in knowing does not create what he knows 

8S6ren Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript to the “Philosophical 
Fragments,’ in A Kierkegaard Anthology edited by Robert Bretall (Princeton, 
N. J., Princeton University Press, 1947), p. 214: “An objective uncertainty held 


fast in an approximation-process of the most passionate inwardness is the truth, 
the highest truth attainable for an ertsting individual.” 
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and describes. Kierkegaard himself was capable of the most abstract 
thinking, as his very account of inwardness bears witness. 

The distinction between the subject and the subjective is crucial, 
it would seem, for ethics. If moral duty, as for the Christian, is abso- 
lutely binding even in opposition to certain subjective predilections 
and dispositions of the individual, that which constitutes duty must be 
distinguishable from these predilections and dispositions. How one is 
disposed in the light of one’s personal situation toward physical fact 
or moral prescription remains distinguishable, it would seem, from 
what is given in each case and from the demands of the given upon 
the individual percipient. 

If somehow one makes the world with which one is confronted, 
then there is no way in which the individual who confronts and that 
which is confronted are to be untangled. If it is argued that the 
individual confronts a total situation of which his own subjectivity is 
an ingredient, there still remains the problem of distinguishing this 
personal ingredient from whatever else is present, in order that the 
individual himself not become the measure of physical and moral 
reality. If the individual is the measure of morality, then ethics 
except as semantical analysis is dissolved. 

Subjectivism in many forms is having an appeal in our time. 
Ours is an age in which many historic absolutes have been exposed as 
relative to the society, to the class, or to the individual which pro- 
claimed them. It has come to be felt that the greatest illusion of all is 
not to realize that one’s moral position is relative and subjective. It 
must be pointed out, however, that moral illusion is not as such the 
gateway to moral subjectivism. The same searching intelligence, it 
would seem, that discovers the illusions of mistaking the relative and 
subjective for the absolute is capable of freeing the experiencing and 
knowing subject from all illusion, and of restoring the sense of the 
real. That men do not follow the prescriptions of morality becomes, 
then, not a matter of their inability to know what is demanded of them 
or to distinguish the demands upon them from their dispositions 
toward these demands. It becomes, rather, a matter of the unwilling- 
ness to choose a course really open to each individual. 


Vv 


Love, justice, and mercy are the basic Christian moral ideas. 
These are to be understood in terms of modes of moral existence as 
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virtues and modes of moral behavior as virtuous action. The goal of 
moral prescription is the highest life of man as certain states of char- 
acter and certain patterns of conduct which sustain the highest life in 
one’s own person and in one’s neighbor. The moral life is a common 
life, with the basis for communication and community supplied 
through the recognition of an objective moral order which is inde- 
pendent of personal awareness of it. The Christian recognizes a moral 
order which is real even when it is not realized. In accordance with 
this order personal life is to be oriented and society is to be ordered 
and reformed. The achievements of the human spirit are intended in 
moral observance as the tragedies of the human spirit are intended in 
moral dereliction. As there is no moral predicament which is not of 
our own making collectively, there is no moral situation which is not 
alterable through individual virtuous activity. This is not to ignore the 
limitations of contingent existence or to exaggerate the possibilities of 
human effort. It is merely to rescue the moral life from its detractors 
and to affirm this life as a sphere of continuous creation. 

Professor Tillich. in a recent book. has given some attention to 
the concept of natural law as the basis of justice in human relations.‘ 
The notion of natural law as a concept of continuous creation is best 
known outside Protestant circles, and one tends to identify it with 
the ancient and mediaeval tradition which culminated in St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Francisco Suarez. It is, however, important to be re- 
minded that the concept appears in the writings of the reformers, 
Luther, Calvin, and Zwingli, and, in a sense, passes from Reformation 
thought through Richard Hooker to John Locke and the Enlighten- 
ment. In recent Protestant thought, the notion occupies a significant 
place in the ethical doctrine of Emil Brunner.’ 

Professor Tillich, in a succinct statement, speaks of the founda- 
tion of natural law as necessary to ‘‘the defense of the ‘rights of man’ 
against cynicism and dictatorship.” *® It is in a brief comment upon 
what is significant here that I wish to conclude this essay. The mutual 
relationships of individuals in a community are those of friendship 
and justice. Friendship is a personal affair. It embraces what one is 


‘Paul Tillich, Love, Power, and Justice (New York, Oxford University Press, 
1954), pp. 54-62, 111. 

‘Cf. Emil Brunner, Justice and the Social Order, translated by Mary Hottinger 
(New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1945); also, Christianity and 
Civilization (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948-49). 

*Tillich, op. cit., p. 56. 
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disposed to bestow upon another who has been accepted as an intimate 
associate. Justice, on the other hand, is an impersonal affair, which 
embraces what one man owes to another quite apart from connections 
and commitments of intimacy. In justice one is obliged to recognize 
the claim of any man as founded in his status as a social being. Justice 
is thus the pattern of relationships through which a society distributes 
its goods and services to sustain the life of its members. 

Historically, the claims which have been honored in society have 
been determined on the basis of race, social position, occupational and 
economic status, political privilege, and many combinations of these. 
Christians, affirming in principle the basis of justice in the demands 
of unconditional love (dyé2n), have in most of their history accepted 
the prevailing non-Christian schemes of justice in the societies which 
they adopted, or which they founded or controlled. The consequence 
has been the paradox of affirming an ontological equality which it was 
not expedient to apply in the social order. The disabling attitudes 
which we have examined above have contributed in no small degree 
to this moral indifference on the part of Christians. This indifference 
itself encouraged a spirit of cynicism on the part of secularists toward 
Christian morality and its moralists, and furthered in this way the 
drift toward a completely pragmatic, positivistic interpretation of law. 

To speak of the rights of man, other than in a merely rhetorical 
way, is to focus upon ontological human equality. This is human 
equality resting in a common self-conscious nature and in the common 
impulse to realize the capabilities of this nature in a complete life. 
The movement from impulse to human fulfilment reveals those basic 
needs which are to be met in physical comfort, in the life of reason 
and meditation, and in the varied activities of human association. 
These needs are the immediate ground of the rights or claims of one 
man with respect to all others as concerns the “goods” of a full life. 

To recognize the rights of man is to provide the basis for com- 
munity of aspiration and effort in the contemporary world, divided 
as it is, for all its material power, by every form of social distinction, 
and demoralized by every form of brutality. 




















The Churches and Freedom 


By GeorcE D. KELSEY 


BACH of the major eras in the history of the West has had its 
controlling ideal. In each era men have individually and collectively 
subordinated all other aims to one all-controlling value. 

In the Graeco-Roman world the great search was for the sense of 
belonging and for inner security. At its highest reaches this urge 
became the desire for salvation. Great social and political dislocations 
had occurred, which gave man a profound sense of loneliness, isolation, 
and frustration. 

In the medieval world the controlling ideal was the unity of civili- 
zation under the guidance and protection of the church. The function 
of all individuals and groups was to render their proper service in a 
great hierarchy of value and being. All values were finally made service- 
able to supernatural ends, as interpreted by the church. 


The controlling ideal of the modern era is freedom. One hears 
and reads about freedom almost to the point of nausea. Freedom was 
the battle cry of both World Wars. It is appealed to by people of every 
shade of political opinion. Capitalist and socalist democracies call them- 
selves the “free nations.’ Communist countries call themselves “Peo- 
ple’s Democracies.”” And they designate all of their invasions as acts 
of “liberation.” 


I 


In view of the unfortunate history of the ideal of freedom in the 
modern world, and the contradictions of the ideal in both theory and 
practice, it is exceedingly urgent that Christian leaders keep before 
themselves an idea of freedom which is established on the foundations 
of their own commitment. 

For the most part freedom has developed, or at least been embodied 
in the modern world, in dissociation from Christian faith. To the 
Communists, freedom means independence of decision, independence of 
responsibility. Communism thus destroys moral and, to a great degree, 
psychological individuality. Its world of discourse on the subject of 
freedom is wholly different from that of Christian faith. But what has 
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happened in the environment of a continuously free Christianity is the 
matter of special and immediate concern to us. 

In his book, The Clue to History, John Macmurray asserts that 
“the form of the modern consciousness is individualist.’’* By this, he 
means that self-realization is understood in highly individualistic terms. 
The self is its own end. Freedom then means independence. It is the 
ability to realize one’s own intentions. The more independent one is in 
the process, the freer he is. Freedom is thus thought of in negative 
terms. It is independence of all authority, all that would bind. 

This view of freedom as independence, widespread in the western 
world, is in direct contradiction to the teaching of Christianity. Accord- 
ing to Christian faith freedom means dependence. As Emil Brunner 
has said, 

The specific character of the Christian idea of freedom is . 
founded in the fact that man’s freedom springs from the same spot 
from which comes his dependence. His freedom has its real possibility 
only within this dependence on God, so that the maximum of depend- 
ence on God is the maximum of his freedom, and that any attempt to 
get out of the dependence on God leads to slavery.? 

Brunner goes on to explain what this means in terms of the 
nature of personality and determination. He agrees that the common- 
sense idea of freedom as independence is correct in so far as it applies 
to man’s relationship to the world and to nature. He affirms, 

But this conception of freedom does not grasp the centre of per- 
sonality. The centre of personality is our relation to God. .. . In relation 
to God man is the more free as he is the more dependent. . . . The 
human self is not an entity in itself. Human personality is what it is 
through its relation to God. Man is a true self or person, and there- 
fore he has freedom in so far as he is not “in himself” or “by himself,” 
but in God, i.e., in so far as he does not determine himself, but lets 
himself be determined by God.* 

Christian faith also teaches that God is love. To surrender to him 
in faith and dependence is to be filled with his love. It follows that 
Christian freedom creates community. The free man is bound to God 
as the source and end of his life, and is filled with his love. He thus 
becomes bound to his neighbors in a fellowship of love. The Christian 
man then is dependent on both God and neighbor. He is bound to both. 


* (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1939), p. 172. 

*Brunner, H. E. Christianity and Civilization (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1948), I, pp. 131 f. 
"Ibid., p. 132. 
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His freedom lies in this very state of being bound, for through it the 
true purpose of life is expressed. 

A distinguished Catholic writer, Gustave Thibon, defines freedom 
in much the same terms current in contemporary Protestant theological 
circles. However, he especially relates freedom to love, and its value to 
the degree of depth of love. He says, 


The great mistake is to raise the problem of freedom in 
terms of independence. Man is a “relative” being, and to be related 
means to be bound to something or someone; it is therefore impossible 
for him ever to be independent. . .. A man is free when among all 
the bonds that solicit his choice he can choose those which correspond 
to his deepest aspirations. And here the problem of freedom merges 
into the problem of love.* 


II 


When one observes how the modern ideal of freedom took its 
rise, it is easy to understand how it became secularized and dissociated 
from Christian faith, and why the stress is placed on independence 
rather than positive self-determination. The modern ideal of freedom 
had its origin in the revolt against medieval authority in all its forms. 
On the economic plane, it was the struggle of the rising commercial 
classes against the landed aristocracy. On the political plane, it was the 
rise of nation states and their struggle for autonomy in relation to the 
Holy Roman Empire. On the intellectual plane, it was the liberation of 
philosophy from theology and reason from faith. Even religious free- 
dom must be thought of partially in terms of independence, for, while 
the Protestant Reformation was a thoroughly positive affirmation, the 
freedom of Protestants did involve liberation from imperial authority. 

Along all lines, the church was the chief agency of medieval civili- 
zation. The revolt against medievalism, therefore, involved the revolt 
against the authority of the church. In view of the nature of human 
nature, the final outcome of this process was inevitable. Human nature 
tends to run the gamut of any process. For many, the revolt against 
the church became the rejection of Christian faith as such. Freedom 
was interpreted as independence of all authority, of all that would bind 
or commit one. This tendency was fed by the Renaissance with its 
emphasis on the joys of the natural life. 


‘Thibon, Gustave (ed.), Christianity and Freedom (New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1956), p. 4. 
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Taken to its logical and ultimate conclusion, the view that freedom 
means independence must include the notion of independence of God. 
Certain modern philosophers have not hesitated to draw this conclu- 
sion. In his Christianity and Civilization, Brunner discusses the views 
of certain philosophers on this matter. He asserts that Fichte regarded 
“the Biblical idea of creation as the first criterion of false philosophy 
and as the origin of metaphysical error.” ° Fichte believed that man is his 
own creator; and, if man is absolutely independent, there can be no 
creator above him. Karl Marx taught that man suffered a kind of fall 
in his loss of independence. The fall had its beginning and practical 
expression in the division of labor, “and, second, in its ideological conse- 
quence, in the recognition of a God. Marx formulates this axiom : ‘Man 
is free only if he owes his existence to himself’. * “For the sake of 
liberty,’ Nikolai Hartman affirmed, “‘the non-existence of God must 
be postulated, because the acknowledgment of God is irreconcilable with 
independence." As Brunner affirms, “None has ever expressed this 
postulatory atheism more bluntly than Nietzsche’s Zarathustra. ‘If 
there were Gods, who could bear not to be a God?’ ‘Therefore there 
are no Gods.’”’ * Brunner concludes that “atheism is the product of the 
will to absolute independence.” ® 


III 


Outside the communist world, the theoretic consequence of the 
idea of freedom as independence has not found socio-political embodi- 
ment. But there are certain practical consequences of the idea which 
have especially characterized the capitalist-democratic West. 


The first of these practical outcomes is the tendency of the idea to 
dissolve community, rather than to create community. As was said 
earlier, the form of the modern consciousness is individualist. For a 
time, individualism expressed itself as rugged individualism. Rugged 
individualism has been largely overcome in our world by moral, social, 
political, and economic forces. But for many, the form of the modern 
consciousness remains the same. The corporation and collectivity have 


‘Op. cit., p. 134. 
*Tbid. 
"Ibid. 
"Ibid., p. 135 
"Ibid. 
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simply been substituted for the individual as the agency of self-realiza- 
tion and self-interest. The individual self or the particular group, 
depending on circumstances, is as much as ever its own end. Thus the 
desire for freedom and its realization are restricted to the individual, 
and depend on self-directed action on his part or that of his group on 
his behalf. John Macmurray asserts, 


From this arises the modern tension between the individual and 
society, which can only signify a tension between each individual and 
all the others. Each individual is trying to achieve freedom for himself 
and is aware of all the others as obstacles to his own freedom, and 
<nengenaey he must seek freedom in competition with all the 
others... 


To the individualist, freedom necessarily appears in a negative 
form, as an escape from social determination. Because human action is 
inherently social, whenever he tries to act freely as an individual, he 
finds that he is frustrated by the interference of other people. This 
interference is simply the expression of their effort to realize indi- 
vidual freedom for themselves. He is driven into a struggle to 
subordinate the activities of other people to his own freedom, so that 
individualism makes the effort after freedom a struggle for power.’° 


Obviously such a pursuit of freedom tends to undermine the unity 
of society. 


A second practical consequence of the idea of freedom as independ- 
ence is the rejection of the Christian teaching concerning vocation and 
the ideal of service. Work is a primary factor in the social nature of 
mankind. It is one of the strongest of the factors which bind men 
together. If the modern individualist would be independent of his 
neighbor, then he must be independent of work. But man cannot exist 
in total independence of work. The only solution of the problem is, 
therefore, to have others work for oneself as well as for themselves. 
Thus the desire to be independent of work is expressed as the aim to 
“get ahead in the world,” “to be a gentleman,” “to be a member of the 
leisured class,” ‘“‘to let your money work for you.”’ 


This view of freedom as independence of work stands in direct 
opposition to Christian teaching. According to Christian faith, God is 
the supreme worker. He created man in his own image and set him in a 
garden with the stipulation that he beautify the garden. The will not to 
be a worker is sin. It is to be ungodly and to reject the Divine command. 


“Op. cit., pp. 173-174. 
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IV 


The preservation, expansion, and enrichment of freedom is pecu- 
liarly the task of the churches. It is their task in a peculiar way and at 
the deepest levels because freedom is essentially a spiritual ideal. Gen- 
uine freedom cannot exist apart from spiritual motivation and the 
pursuit of supra-human ends. 


The first phase of the task of the churches is the recovery of the 
spiritual foundations of freedom. Obviously, spiritual and moral aims 
must have channels through which they can be expressed. Essential 
democracy is the best instrument for such expression, for democracy is 
fundamentally a moral enterprise. The churches must keep the social 
and political community sensitive to the “intentions” and “desires” of 
democracy. In its basic “intentions’’ and “desires,’’ a democratic com- 
munity is a “nation under God.” The eminent Dr. Karl Barth, com- 
menting on the Christian approach in politics, asserts “that the Christian 
line that follows from the gospel betrays a striking tendency to the 
side of what is generally called the ‘democratic’ state.” 1 After pointing 
out that democracy is “not necessarily the form of the State closest to 
the Christian view,” '* and affirming that such a state may assume a 
monarchial, aristocratic, or dictatorial form, Barth concludes : 

This is no reason, however, why it should be overlooked or denied 
that Christian choices and purposes in politics tend on the whole 
towards the form of State, which, if it is not actually realized in the 
so-called “democracies,” is at any rate more or less honestly clearly 
intended and desired. Taking everything into account, it must be said 
that the Christian view shows a stronger trend in this direction than 
in any other. There certainly is an affinity between the Christian 
community and the civil communities of the free peoples.'® 

The second phase of the task of the churches in the freedom pro- 
gram is the promotion and establishment of freedom in community. 
This can be done by keeping the cause of freedom and the cause of 
justice together. Freedom and justice must never be sought in separa- 
tion; they must be sought together. When they are sought together, a 
balance may be achieved between the freedom of the individual and the 
welfare of society, or between freedom and security. Operating under 
the influence of classical economics, this is precisely what the capitalist 


“Barth, Karl, Against the Stream (London, SCM Press, Ltd., 1954), p. 44. 
"1 bid. 
"bid. 
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democracies failed to do for a long time. But even today, in many 
circles in which freedom is praised most, such words and phrases as 
“security” and “social welfare’ are anathema. This condition arises 
from the persistence of the idea that freedom means independence ; and 
justice and social welfare are the automatic results of the unrestricted 
pursuits of self-interest. 


As a social reality freedom comes into being not by the mere 
removal of restraints. There must be also the social means to freedom. 
Social freedom is always expressed in terms of a structure of living and 
the resources which constitute the structure. The pursuit of freedom 
without an equally vigorous pursuit of security and social welfare has 
often issued for many in a mere formal freedom without material con- 
tent. For example, statutory law may grant every man freedom of 
locomotion. But if a man has no place to go and no money with which 
to buy a ticket, to all practical intents and purposes he does not have 
freedom of locomotion. Under American statutory law every man has 
freedom of contract. But if a man has nothing to sell and no money 
with which to buy anything, and if there is a period of widespread 
unemployment and he cannot even sell his labor, his freedom of con- 
tract is purely formal and devoid of all material content. The area of 
freedom is not restricted by the state alone. There are other powers 
arising from the social and economic organization of life. The chief 
of these powers, the one affecting most people, is money. 

More than anything else, it is the failure to seek freedom and 
justice together, and thus effectuate freedom and security, which creates 
the danger to freedom. It is precisely in those areas and times where 
and when there has been an overstress on freedom to the neglect of 
justice and security, that freedom has been lost or seriously threatened. 
An unregulated liberty is a self-defeating proposition. Justice is not 
its inevitable by-product. Eduard Heimann well expresses what we have 
in mind: 

What democracy requires is responsibility of its governors and 
equal liberty of its citizens. What it requires is justice to regulate 
liberty. Justice includes liberty ; among the things which justice owes 
a man is his liberty. But liberty, the absence of outside interference, 
guarantees of itself neither order nor a just order; they must be 


deliberately willed. 

The democracies did not will these things because they misunder- 
stood liberty. The consequence was the social and economic crisis to 
which the German democracy succumbed, and which hit the others as 
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well with the force of a major calamity. In Germany, the country of 
the weakest democracy, the consequence of the disaster was Hitler’s 
rise to power. It must be clearly seen that this was only the conse- 
quence; German democracy had ceased to function constitutionally 
three full years before Hitler assumed power; it had died of its own 
weakness." 

America has always taken special pride in freedom of speech and 
freedom of thought and expression. It is this freedom which is often 
used to typify American freedom. But in recent years, it is precisely 
in this area that the greatest threats to freedom have emerged in the 
name of freedom. This special situation imposes the responsibility on 
the church to reinvigorate their efforts on behalf of the freedom to 
pursue and proclaim the truth. Truth, in its empirical form, is an elu- 
sive reality. It is not quite itself until all the facts are in. While perti- 
nent facts are yet unaccumulated, truth is only a semblance of itself. 
The pursuit of truth then involves willingness to examine all the facts. 
The implementation of such volition requires freedom of inquiry and 
study. Since to all practical intents and purposes the truth does not 
exist unless it is expressed, a free access to truth involves freedom 
of expression. 

The inquiring mind must not be hamstrung by any kind of bias. 
Totalitarian censorship is bad because it is a narrow bias. It is not a 
censorship of error for the sake of truth. It is a device for getting over 
particular ideas and facts, to the exclusion of other ideas and facts 
necessary for the completion of the picture. Totalitarianism uses facts 
and ideas and eliminates others to establish particular partisan interests. 
All dogmatic censorship, based on partisan or sectarian interest, is bad, 
whether it be Communist, Catholic, or Baptist. Freedom to pursue and 
proclaim the truth does not exist where one is required to defend 
partisan and institutional interests. 


A phase of freedom of inquiry and study which the special cir- 
cumstances of our American situation point up is the right to all the 
facts of life. An attitude is abroad in some circles that we can best 
maintain our democracy by keeping people ignorant of other ways which 
we do not like. This is an obvious contradiction of the American ideal 
of an intelligent and informed citizenry. Furthermore, it undermines 
the possibility of a reasonable and intelligent approach to the solution of 
the problems which confront us. Three great pseudo-religions largely 


“Freedom and Order (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947), p. 14. 
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control the lives of millions of people in our world, and in one way or 
another influence the lives of millions more. These pseudo-religions 
are communism, fascism, and racism. Intelligent people must under- 
stand the history, theory, and present practices of these great idolatries. 
Christian colleges ought to lead the way in providing their students 
with all of the facts of life, pleasant and unpleasant. The love of 
democracy must not be based on the flimsy foundation of ignorance of 
other ways. It must be generated within the context of a knowledge of 
the movements and tendencies of men in general. 

It has already been said that genuine freedom exists only among 
people who are in pursuit of spiritual goals. Freedom is perverted and 
finally lost when separated from spiritual foundations. The funda- 
mental freedom then is religious freedom. It is superfluous to urge 
churches to support religious freedom. They always do that, at least 
in terms of certain areas of operation and expression. It is necessary, 
however, to examine the area and content of religious freedom. 


V 


Generally, by religious freedom we have meant the non-inter- 
ference of the state in the preaching, teaching, and worship programs 
of the churches. But there is great need to deepen and expand the area 
of freedom within the churches themselves. This deepening and expan- 
sion of the area of religious freedom takes two forms. 

First, there is the need for a fresh emphasis on the freedom of 
the pulpit. It goes without saying that freedom always carries respon- 
sibility as a correlate. No one has a right to use the pulpit as a medium 
for the expression of his own prejudices and partisan interests. His 
responsibility in the pulpit is to proclaim the gospel. In view of this 
responsibility, the preacher must have the right to proclaim the gospel 
in its full dimensions of spiritual depth, and in terms of all of its 
implications for daily life. The churches need to stand by this freedom 
within their own life. 

The second neglected area of religious freedom is the freedom to 
live by the spirit in the midst of all of life’s vicissitudes. This is the 
supreme test for freedom in every age and clime. This freedom is not 
denied merely by states and authorities far removed from the indi- 
vidual person. It is denied by primary groups and voluntary associa- 
tions. Jesus affirmed the existence and persistence of this problem when 
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he said, ‘Think not that I come to send peace on earth; I came not 
to send peace, but a sword. For I am come to set a man at variance 
against his father, and the daughter against her mother, and the 
daughter in law against her mother in law. And a man’s foes shall be 
they of his own household.” ?° Even within the fellowship of the church 
itself, one who sets about to practice the righteousness of God in all 
affairs will meet opposition. 


Society has always been unable to distinguish between prophets and 
reforming saints on the one hand and criminals on the other. Those 
who rise far above the standards of society are treated with the same 
ignominy as those who fall beneath the standards of society. It is not 
an accident that Jesus was put to death between two thieves. This most 
tragic event in all history is the window through which we see clearly a 
persistent tendency. The most difficult of all rights to win is the right 
to do right. 


The controlling ideal of contemporary civilization is freedom, but 
the modern idea of freedom is perverted. It is a secularized version of 
freedom without spiritual content. Freedom in the modern world is 
identified with independence. It, therefore, tends to dissolve society, to 
ignore social responsibility, and becomes identical with privilege. The 
task of the churches in the modern world is to deepen and expand the 
idea and practice of freedom by re-establishing the spiritual founda- 
tions of freedom. This can be done by sensitizing the social and political 
community to the intentions and desires of democracy, by keeping the 
aim of freedom and that of justice together, by supporting the pursuit 
of truth and the whole truth, and above all by supporting the right to 
worship God, to proclaim his truth, and to live according to his right- 
eousness in all the affairs of daily life. 


*Matthew 10 :34-36. 
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Christian Community in the South 


By CLARENCE JORDAN 


I 


T HE phrase most frequently upon Jesus’ lips was “the Kingdom of 

God.” It was the center of all his preaching and teaching. Most of 
his parables illumined one facet or another of the Kingdom. It was 
the pearl of great price; the treasure hid in a field for which one sacri- 
fices everything else. His disciples were taught to seek it first, and to 
pray for its coming upon the earth. Professional religionists had more 
difficulty entering it than harlots, and rich men found it well-nigh 
impossible to get in. Hypocrites were absolutely banned. 

The citizens of the Kingdom were the poor in spirit. They were 
those who were persecuted for righteousness sake, and who rejoiced 
when they were reviled, denounced, and slandered for something beyond 
themselves. They had no possessions, yet it was the Father's good 
pleasure to give them the Kingdom. 

To enter this Kingdom was to be saved, to find eternal life. 

The most likely candidates for citizenship were those least bound 
by tradition, custom, and creed, who were flexible enough, and willing 
enough, to go through a complete metamorphosis of mind and soul, a 
process called “repentance” in the New Testament. The first ones in 
this Kingdom were the last, or we might say, the least likely—the poor, 
the uneducated, the “‘lost,”’ the babes—and the last in the Kingdom were 
the first—the high and mighty, the wise and understanding, the influ- 
ential, the “saved.” 

All citizens were examined for deeds, not loyalty oaths. 

What was this Kingdom of the Reversed Social Order, this revo- 
lutionary Kingdom of God? 

Jesus never sought to define it. Perhaps he considered it inde- 
finable, like God and love and beauty and truth. 

To the people who heard Jesus, the word “kingdom” would cer- 
tainly mean a body of citizens, a nation, a race, or a people, who were in 
subjection to a given ruler. God's Kingdom, then, would mean simply 
his people, his nation. 
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The idea of a kingdom being a body of people probably gave 
Jesus’ listeners no trouble. Their difficulty was with the word “king,” 
which to them meant an autocrat, a tyrant, an absolute sovereign. This 
concept did not fit God. To Jesus, he was preeminently the Father. 
God’s Kingdom, then, was his family, the family of the Father. The 
citizens were sons, and therefore brothers. 


The early Christians felt this sense of kinship very deeply. They 
were “one in Christ Jesus.” They were “the body of Jesus.’ There was 
no ‘‘middle wall of partition” between them. Differences between Jew 
and Gentile, Greek and barbarian, were dissolved. 


Their newly-found spiritual life revolved around the church, or 
brotherhood, which made the love-fellowship a reality. 


Such a deep fellowship was called a ‘“‘koinonia.”” It is the Greek 
words used in Acts 2:42 and is there translated simply “fellowship.” 
This koinonia, or fellowship, is then described in the verses which 
follow (Acts 2:43-47) and again in Acts 4:32-35. It is obvious that 
this is a description of life in a family. It is the way the Father's 
children live together. 


II 


Wishing to realize anew the intensity of this fellowship, a group 
of nearly sixty men, women and children are living together at Koinonia 
Farm, in southwest Georgia near Americus. We have come together 
from many denominations, occupations, and sections of the nation. 
Some of us are white, some Negro. Our education ranges from illiter- 
acy to Ph.D. Our economic backgrounds are from middle-class to poor. 
We come from both farms and cities, from North and South. Some of 
us have been here from the beginning in 1942; others have come very 
recently. The growth over the years has been slow but fairly steady. 


Beginning with 400 acres of run-down land, we now have over 1000 
acres, of which about one-third is in forest land and the balance is in 
cultivation. We make our living growing peanuts (70 tons in 1956), 
corn, sweet potatoes, vegetables, fruit, nuts, hogs, poultry, and cattle. 
The farm also operates a roadside market through which it sells much 
of its produce. We do our own building, plumbing, electrical work, 
maintenance, and repair. Thus far the farm has been able to provide 
employment for everyone wishing to come. 
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Before going further into the physical set-up of the community, it 
might be well to examine some of the spiritual beliefs which hold it 
together. First, we believe that any commitment to Christ is a total 
one, involving surrender of self, vocation, possessions—everything. It 
transcends all human commitments or loyalties and, like marriage, is 
for better or for worse. 


While this commitment cannot be equated with our relationship to 
Christ’s church-community, neither can it be separated from it. Christ 
apart from his church is the Word apart from the flesh. The two 
belong together. We there make our surrender to Christ a concrete, 
objective act by turning over everything, including ourselves, to his 
church-community, or koinonia. 


This community of spirit, then, quite naturally produces com- 
munity of goods. None of us says that anything is his own, but we 
hold all things common. All income, from any source whatsoever, goes 
into a common treasury. All property is held by the community, which 
is a legal corporation. This principle of common ownership character- 
izes any human family where a real love relationship exists, and we 
feel that a family of the Father should do no less. 


Another principle which always exists where love prevails is 
distribution according to need. Jesus taught us to love one’s neighbor 
as one’s self, which means that no one is to place himself above, or 
below, his brother. He will ask for no special privileges because of his 
special skill, ability, or desires, but will joyfully place himself on the 
same level with his fellows and accept the common lot. When a man 
receives according to his need, he is doing unto others as he would have 
them do unto him. Here again, this principle of distribution is taken 
for granted in the human family, and we feel that it should be also in 
the spiritual family. 

A third family principle is that there must be no favorite children, 
whether they are blondes or brunettes, white or black. When the Bible 
says that God is no respecter of persons, it is simply stating that God 
has no favorite children, that he has created no superior race, that 
fellowship with him is a matter of the heart and not of the skin, and 
that every individual has equal access to the Father’s love and to that 
of the rest of the brethren. In his church community, God will allow 
no partition walls which divide men into race, caste, or nation. We at 
Koinonia wish to worship God neither in Jerusalem nor Samaria, 
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neither at the shrine of our ancestors nor of Southern traditions, but 
in spirit and in truth. We joyfully accept as a brother anyone whom the 
Father begets as a son. 


A fourth principle of the Koinonia is that the sons of the Father 
will increasingly become partakers of his nature, which is redemptive 
love. He is not a God of violence, hate, and revenge. His method of 
destroying his enemies is to transform them into his sons. He woos 
them with an everlasting love, until they make a voluntary response of 
love to his love. He never overcomes his enemies by frightening them 
or by force or coercion. He is a God of peace, of steadfast love, of 
unfailing good will. To us at Koinonia this means a renunciation of all 
warfare and violence and a dedication of ourselves to love, peace, and 
good will. We do not participate in the armed services. Though we as 
a group have been attacked with dynamite and gunshot, we have not 
responded with such. We earnestly desire an increasing measure of the 
Father’s nature which will enable us to love our enemies and do good to 
those who despitefully use us. 


III 


Now back to the community itself. Though we consider the whole 
group as one spiritual family, we live as human families in separate 
houses or apartments. All of the dwellings are grouped together in a 
little village. The meals are prepared in a common kitchen, and at noon 
the whole community eats together. For the evening meal, the food 
is taken from the kitchen and eaten in the homes by families. 


The needs of the community are administered by members elected 
for various responsibilities. One person is in charge of furniture and 
clothing, another of groceries and household supplies, a third of medical 
care, etc. Each is responsible to the community for the impartial admin- 
istration of his duties and for seeing that all are cared for and none is 
neglected. 

Men, women, and children engage in the group’s work program 
and are assigned duties by an elected work co-ordinator. The little 
children are taken care of during working hours in the community 
nursery and kindergarten. The older children go to the public schools, 
which are segregated. This causes us much uneasiness, but thus far we 
have been unable, with our meager resources of money and personnel, 
to set up our own school system. 
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The community assembles several times during the week for 
worship. Bible classes for various age groups are also held on Sunday. 
There are no liturgical patterns or forms. There is no clergy or laity. 
Communion is held periodically, but never when there is disharmony 
in the group. 

Differences within the fellowship are dealt with according to the 
plan given by Jesus in Matthew 18 :15-17. 


A wide variety of recreation is provided, ranging from volley ball 
to checkers. There are frequent folk games, parties, and celebrations of 
birthdays, anniversaries, and home-comings. Each year hundreds of 
visitors come to see us for varying lengths of time and bring a wealth 
of new interests, ideas, and fellowship. Some of these visitors later 
return to become members. 


There are three stages of membership—novice, provisional mem- 
ber, and full member. The time required to reach full membership is 
usually a minimum of a year, though this is not absolute. When one 
becomes a full member he makes an unconditional commitment to Jesus 
and his koinonia and at that time surrenders himself together with all 
his earthly possessions. The community likewise pledges itself and 
all of its resources to the welfare of the member and his family. 


In many ways the community seeks to reach out beyond its own 
borders in order to be of service. Some of its members are graduates 
of agricultural colleges, and an effort has been made to introduce 
scientific farming practices by demonstrating them on our own farm 
and by helping our neighbors with them. For example, at a time when 
practically no market eggs were produced in this section, Koinonia set 
up a commercial flock and demonstrated that eggs could be produced 
profitably in South Georgia. By encouraging our neighbors, helping 
them with their problems, and marketing their eggs, we have stimulated 
production until this is one of the largest egg centers in the state. 


We have tried to be mindful of the poor about us and to help meet 
their needs by sharing milk, meat, vegetables, and clothing. We have 
worked for better roads, for telephones and other things which would 
make our neighborhood more pleasant. For years we conducted a 
vacation Bible school which was open to all children in this area, but 
was attended almost entirely by Negroes. For the past two summers we 
have conducted an interracial eight-week children’s camp, and the pro- 
portion of Negro and white children has been about equal. The 1956 
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camp aroused such tremendous local opposition that it became necessary 
to move it out of the state. 


IV 


It is to be expected that a community such as I have outlined 
would not find itself in too friendly an environment in South Georgia. 
From its beginning it has been beset by forces which willed its destruc- 
tion. Started in 1942, in the midst of World War II, it was bitterly 
attacked because its members were conscientiously opposed to war and 
would not “fight.’’ Later, during the anti-Russian campaign, it was 
under fire from the patriotic organizations and others who could not 
distinguish between Christianity and Marxism, and labeled our volun- 
tary sharing “communism.” We were investigated repeatedly, and 
there was a local plot, which failed to materialize, to accuse us of con- 
spiracy and treason. During this time a school official carried on a 
smear campaign against us because, since there were no school buses, we 
provided transportation for some Negro children to and from school. 
His reason was that “niggers do our work for us around here and if we 
educate them they will all move away so I don’t intend seeing them 
educated.” We continued to transport the children. 

Opposition reached fever intensity in the summer of 1950 when an 
Indian student, a Hindu, visited us and asked to go with us to the 
worship services of the local Baptist (white) church. He was mistaken 
for a Negro. The following Sunday all of us who were members of 
that church were excluded from membership because we “brought peo- 
ple of other races into the services of the Rehoboth Baptist Church, and 
have done this with the knowledge that such practices were not in 
accord with the practices of other members of Rehoboth Church” and 
because we “do constantly visit negro churches in the community, and 
have persisted in holding services where both white and colored attend 
together.’’ (Quoted from the exclusion resolution passed by the church 
in August, 1950.) 

Tension continued rather high after this, but gradually subsided 
as time went on. Many broken relationships were re-established and for 
several years a feeling of friendliness existed between Koinonia and 
the larger community. 

Then came the Supreme Court's decision against school segrega- 
tion, followed by the rise of the White Citizens’ Councils. Racial ten- 
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sion throughout the South mounted, and quite naturally this had its 
effect upon Koinonia. We felt the first sharp sting of this in April of 
1956 after Clarence Jordan, as an alumnus of the University of 
Georgia, was asked to sign the applications of two Negro students for 
admission to the Georgia Business College (white) in Atlanta. Con- 
vinced that the students were sincere, Clarence expressed a willingness 
to sign, but was disqualified by the college for technical reasons. Expect- 
ing another Autherine Lucy episode, the state’s newspapers gave the 
affair front-page coverage. 


That night, and for some time thereafter, many threatening anony- 
mous phone calls were received. A car drove by and, under cover of 
darkness, fired from the highway. Then our egg business, built up so 
carefully over the years, began to dwindle. Chain stores as well as 
independent grocers refused to stock our eggs, even though they had 
white shells and were laid by all-white flocks in white buildings. Per- 
haps it was because the yolks were colored! 


In a few days the first of an avalanche of insurance cancellations 
came. Repeatedly we took out new policies with different companies, 
only to have them as often cancelled. Even with the help of many 


interested friends, this continues to be a very knotty problem. In rapid 
succession we received many other economic blows. Our garageman 
said he would no longer repair our vehicles or sell us parts. One after 
another the local feed dealers refused to supply us with feed for our 
large laying flock. Fertilizer companies would no longer let us have 
fertilizer for our crops. Our supply of gasoline and oil was cut off by 
our dealer, and no one else would accept our business. This came at the 
peak of the season when we were operating six tractors and two com- 
bines, all run by gasoline. It became increasingly difficult to obtain 
locally the multitude of services and supplies so necessary in the opera- 
tion of a large farm, but somehow we always managed to scrape by. 


Most severe of the economic measures was the action taken in 
November by the bank to extend us no more credit. For a decade and a 
half we have depended upon this bank for our financial needs and we 
have a perfect record of repayment. The bank refused to give us any 
reasons for their action, simply stating that they were not free to discuss 
it with us. 

As winter approached, our butane gas dealer, who had kept our 
tanks filled for many years, notified us that he would no longer service 
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them. Due to the fact that we depend upon butane for heating our 
houses and water, and for cooking, this hit us very hard. 


When harvest was over and the slack season came, we prepared to 
build a house to make room for another family who wished to join us. 
We then found that our building supply dealer would not let us have 
materials. 


Concurrently with the economic blockade, battles were being fought 
on other fronts. A few days before our interracial children’s camp was 
to open in June, we were served with a court injunction prohibiting the 
opening of camp on grounds of “health and sanitation.’’ Because we 
surmised (and correctly so) that the legal proceedings would be 
stretched out over the entire summer, we quickly made plans for the 
transfer of the camp to a site in Tennessee. After several hearings 
throughout the summer, the charges were finally abandoned in Septem- 
ber and the case dismissed. By this time the highly successful camp had 
been over for a month. 


Meanwhile, we were constantly harassed, and our sorely-needed 
energies dissipated, by endless investigations by officials from the sales 
tax unit and the income tax unit of the State Revenue Department. 
This also required legal counsel which, as we found in trying to defend 
ourselves in the injunction suit, was very difficult to obtain. No local 
lawyers would aid us. After much searching, we did succeed in obtain- 
ing a lawyer in Atlanta, 140 miles away. 


With the economic and legal difficulties facing us on every hand, 
we had to meet repeated physical violence. In June a .44 calibre pistol 
was fired into our roadside market. On the night of July 23, a tremen- 
dous charge of dynamite was planted in front of the market and almost 
wrecked the building and fixtures, doing damage estimated at $3,000. 
The advertising signs along the highway were repeatedly torn down and 
destroyed. We repaired the market and re-opened it as soon as possible, 
but with no signs to stop tourists and with local hostility at an all-time 
high, business dwindled to almost nothing. By this time, however, 
friends from all over the country were responding to our need. They 
sent in enough money to pay for the bomb damage, and then began 
flooding us with mail orders for our produce. 

Perhaps it was this evidence of renewed business activity at the 
roadside market which incited the most recent attacks. After midnight 
on November 27 a car drove by the market and poured seven or eight 
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charges of large buck-shot into the front of the building, destroying a 
newly-installed refrigerated meat case and doing other minor damage. 


Up to this point all of the attacks had been upon the market, which 
is located on a major North-South highway several miles from the main 
farm where all of us live. We were now to hear the sound of shots 
closer by. It was the night after Christmas, 1956, when all through 
the world there were the lingering echoes of carols of peace and good 
will on earth, that a car, in the wee hours of the night, stopped and 
pumped four rounds of heavy-calibre, steel-jacketed bullets into the 
mechanism of our gasoline pump, and then sped away. The recently 
obtained pump, evidence that we had been successful in finding another 
(though distant) source of gasoline, is located some yards distance 
from one of our residences. 


Again, just before dawn on New Year’s day, the sign at the 
entrance to the farm was riddled by bullets from an automatic rifle. 
Since then the violence against Koinonia has seriously intensified. 
Another bombing followed by fire has completely destroyed our road- 
side market and all our equipment. The main residence on a farm we 
had bought adjoining our property here was burned to the ground. 
This brought our loss from this kind of violence to some $13,000. On 
January 29 began attacks directly endangering our lives. At 1:15 A.M. 
a speeding car raked the residence nearest the highway with what seemed 
to be machine gun fire. One burst was fired at a car, one slug entering 
the top of it and narrowly missing a watchman sitting there. One of the 
seven bullets entering the house passed just inches over the bed of one 
of the men sleeping there. Three nights later two cars fired 10 or 12 
shotgun blasts into the main cluster of residences. Some of the children 
who were playing on the lighted volley-ball court were sprinkled with 
shot, but none hurt. One shot, presumed by Sheriff Fred Chappell to 
be a .22 rifle bullet, came through the window of one house and nar- 
rowly missed a child there. 


The latest efforts have been in the form of an intensive effort to 
terrorize the Negro community around us and the Negro members at 
Koinonia. Three cross burnings in one week in front of Negro homes, 
coupled with widespread use of rumor and threatenings (always indirect 
and nameless) are putting these people under terrific strain. With the 
memories of past experiences which flash through the minds of these 
people when a cross is burned, and the firm assurance that the law 
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offers no protection for them, this is a most effective and heartless 
weapon. 

The recent weeks, however, have seen a gathering of the forces 
of good will and public opinion in the interest of upholding the law. 
Various church groups and newspapers around the state (as well as 
across the nation) are calling for action, and we are hopeful that some 
results may follow. 

As I write this, many thoughts and questions fill my mind. What 
will the future bring? Can the community stand the pressures and 
the war of nerves? Shall we move to a more temperate climate? Will 
an embryonic counter-resistance movement among local people, of 
which we already have knowledge, gain sufficient strength to help 
stem the tide? Are there any real grounds for hope? 

Sustained by the prayers and material aid of a host of friends who 
share our longing for a new day of love and brotherhood, and keenly 
aware of God’s eternal purposes, the community wishes to join with the 
Apostle Paul in saying, “For we are persuaded that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 


Lord.” 
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Moral Crisis in a Troubled South’ 


By H. SHELTON SMITH 


A! NO time in the present century has the South been so deeply 

troubled in soul as it is today. This anxiety is, of course, partly the 
result of pressures arising out of a far-reaching decision of the Supreme 
Court. But its root goes deeper. Unless I am seriously mistaken, it 
stems from a growing conviction that our legally imposed color bar is 
in basic conflict with both the democratic ethic and the Christian faith. 
This conflict is involving us of the South in a deepening moral crisis 
which I feel constrained to discuss with you today. 

In meditating upon our present crisis, my thought has turned often 
to that dramatic story which was read to you this morning (Acts 
9 :1-20). In passionate loyalty to his ancestral tradition, Saul of Tarsus 
earnestly tried to wipe out the early Christians. Where persuasion 
would not work he did not hesitate to persecute, to imprison, even to 
murder. Yet at the very height of his frenzied zeal, while hurrying to 
Damascus, a light from heaven brighter than the sun flashed through 
his conscience, and a voice said to him, “Saul, Saul, why do you perse- 
cute me?’ “Who are you?” stammered Saul. “I am Jesus, whom you 
are persecuting,” replied the heavenly visitor. “It hurts you to kick 
against the goads.”’ 

Note one thing: the more fiercely Saul persecuted the early Chris- 
tians, the more brightly the moral flame burned within his conscience, 
until at last the scales fell from his blinded eyes and he was transformed 
into an advocate of that which he had formerly opposed. 


Are not we of the South experiencing an inner moral conflict which 
broadly parallels that of Saul of Tarsus? Is not the light from above 
disturbing our consciences? Will the heavenly flame eventually burn 
through our clouded vision and transform our racial perspective ? 


I 


My considered answer, based finally upon faith in the sovereignty 
of God, is a strong “yes.” Our moral road to Damascus may be long and 


* A sermon preached in Duke University Chapel, April 29, 1956. 
37 
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tortuous, but we are on our way. When I say we are on our way, I 
mean simply that thousands of white Southerners, including especially 
youth, can no longer morally justify the principle of racial segregation. 
To be sure, they are still a minority group, yet their numbers are 
steadily growing. They do not, like some noisy demagogues, shout their 
views from the housetops, but their convictions lie deep nevertheless. 


One fact is worth emphasizing at the outset. This new spiritual 
outlook did not start on May 17, 1954, when the Supreme Court first 
ruled against the Plessy doctrine of separate-but-equal. In fact, ever 
since the First World War the South has been the scene of the prophetic 
labors of such men as the late Will Alexander and Howard Odum, to 
whom the color bar was anathema. Through the actions of interracial 
councils and commissions, through researches and publications, they 
sowed the seeds of a greater South. While they labored patiently within 
a bi-racial framework, they foresaw the day when it would be 
abandoned. 

Four years before the Supreme Court handed down its historic 
decision, the Presbyterian Synod of Alabama declared, “Segregation 
is living on borrowed time.’ Both the Federal Constitution and the 
Christian conscience, the Synod added, have written doom upon the 
brow of legalized segregation. Southern groups in all the other major 
denominations were expressing similar convictions. Meanwhile church- 
related colleges, graduate and professional schools of state universities, 
and theological seminaries were opening their doors to all qualified 
students. 

Hence, when the Supreme Court finally struck down the Plessy 
doctrine, the leaders of most of the religious bodies in the South were 
already prepared to sanction its ruling. Episcopalians, in their South- 
eastern Provincial Conference, called the decision “just and right.” A 
Texas Methodist Conference declared it to be “but the legal assertion 
of the position of the Christian Church."” The General Assembly of 
Southern Presbyterians commended the Court’s ruling and called upon 
all church members to support it. The Southern Baptist Convention 
acknowledged the decision to be “in harmony with the constitutional 
guarantee of equal freedom to all citizens, and with the Christian prin- 
ciples of equal justice and love for all men.” Catholic and Jewish 
agencies in the South were equally affirmative in their actions. These 
church groups, be it noted, were not so-called ‘‘outside meddlers,” but 
native Southerners. 
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II 


For a brief interval after the Supreme Court rendered its verdict it 
looked as though a good many cities and communities in the South 
would take steps to keep faith with the Court. Indeed, local school 
boards in some of the more progressive cities began taking actions 
toward compliance. 

But, alas, this affirmative spirit soon encountered a different tem- 
per. Tough-willed resistance movements began emerging, springing 
up first in the Lower South, led by ardent segregationists whose more 
extreme members openly defied the Supreme Court. They insisted on 
the freedom of their respective states to do as they pleased, but yet they 
did not tolerate that same freedom within their own borders. Rigid 
conformity was demanded, even at the price of coercion if necessary. 


This spirit of resistance later spread to the Upper South as well. 
Although revealing itself in sweeter words, the overall effect was the 
same. Almost everywhere the prevailing mood has been to prevent any 
local community from cracking the wall of segregation. This holds not 
only for public schools, but largely also for many other public facilities 
such as city halls and recreational centers. Even where the color bar 
has been outlawed, as in public education, the Negro is exhorted to 
volunteer to remain segregated. This frozen temper says, “Don’t give 
an inch, or you will have to give a mile.” 

Grave dangers lie ahead of a South in this inflexible mood. First 
of all, we are in danger of jeopardizing our public schools. The move- 
ment to assign to local communities the final decision on questions of 
vital school policy, hitherto reserved to state boards of education, can 
easily scuttle the hard-won standards which have been a half-century 
in building. This backward-looking trend threatens the South with all 
the evils of the old district school system. The outcome could be, not a 
state-wide system, but a patchwork of uneven policies, standards, and 
programs. Add to this the legal option of any local community to abol- 
ish its public schools altogether, and the prospect becomes alarming. 
Some may call this power to close a local school “a safety valve,” but 
it seems far more like a time bomb. If we in the South ever become 
so unbalanced as to wipe out our public schools, we will sentence our 
children to the tyranny of ignorance and poverty. 

A second danger is that the South will cut itself off from the main 
currents of the Nation—industrial, political, cultural. Our twentieth 
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century form of secession could be secession, not from the political 
household of the union, as in 1860, but from the main stream of demo- 
cratic civilization. It is as true of a region as it is of an individual that 
if it tries to live unto itself, it will shrivel up and die of stagnation. 

This decaying process would be hastened by the migration of our 
abler youth to freer sections of the Nation, as in the wake of the Civil 
War. Meanwhile, the present flow into our region of industrialists, 
scientists, skilled technicians, and vocational specialists would slow down 
to a trickle. This two-way loss of creative leadership would leave the 
South to the inevitable ravages of political demagogues, cultural drones, 
and moral bigots. 

Yet another danger is that we will so bungle our interracial rela- 
tions as to cripple America’s moral leadership in the larger world com- 
munity. Remember, two out of every three people in the world are 
colored, and our behavior is an open book to them. The shameful 
Autherine Lucy spectacle and the barbaric Emmet Till murder were 
unfolded daily to the Chinese, the Africans, the Indonesians, and other 
colored peoples who are coming to power in the greatest revolution of 
modern history. These people measure our morality and our good will, 
not by our words, but by our deeds. When the Voice of America pro- 
claims to them the virtues of our Declaration of Independence and our 
Bill of Rights, they read our professed ideals through the lenses of our 
daily actions. 

When the Supreme Court first ruled against segregated public 
schools, totalitarian governments interpreted it as a fraud palmed upon 
the world, and they predicted that in any case the South would not abide 
by it. Shall we in the South fulfil their cynical prophecies? If we do, 
my brethren, we will give aid and comfort to the mortal enemies of 
democracy. 


III 


But that which should give us the deepest concern of all is the 
tragic fact that we dare to risk all these dangers because of a funda- 
mentally anti-Christian assumption about a group of our fellowmen. 
After taking a wide-ranging poll of Southern sentiment, Howard Odum 
declared that the heart of our credo can be summed up in these words: 
“The Negro is a Negro, and nothing more.”” In other words, the Negro 
is humanly infericr to the white man. In the final analysis, our dual 
racial structure in the South rests upon that belief. 
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Let us then face squarely our Southern credo in the light of the 
Christian revelation which came to Saul as he paced the road to Damas- 
cus. Without question, he did more than any other follower of Jesus to 
emancipate the early church from the bonds of Judaism and transform 
it into a fellowship of all races. For this very reason his fellow Jews 
conspired to kill him. Nevertheless, he “was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision.”” When Peter later wavered in his supraracial views, 
Paul boldly rebuked him. “Is God the God of the Jews only?” Paul 
asked the Christians at Rome. “Is he not the God of Gentiles also? 
Yes, of Gentiles also, since God is one” (Romans 3 :29-30). 

Note well his decisive words, “‘since God is one.” Paul here laid 
the very corner stone of Christian community. It is faith, not race, 
which determines the range of our Christian fellowship. Where there 
is true faith in one God there is no color bar. “There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, . . . neither slave nor free; . . . for you are all one in Christ 
Jesus” (Galatians 3:28). 

Is it not clear, then, why we white churchmen are conscience- 
stricken? We do not presume to be better than our worthy forefathers, 
yet we do believe, as most of them apparently did not, that a racially 
segregated church is a tragic denial of that community which is inherent 
in One Lord, One Faith, One Baptism. Since God is one, we are 
members one of another—equally subject to God’s judgment and mercy ; 
equally accountable to him; equally valuable in his sight. Hence, to 
discriminate against a single one of his children on the ground of race 
is to impugn the moral character of God. Human equality is not the 
gift of man, it is the gift of God; therefore, human equality is an 
inalienable spiritual attribute of every child of God. 

When we consider the Supreme Court's decision from this Chris- 
tian perspective, we are bound to admit that it is morally right. If there- 
fore this ruling is being bitterly assailed in the South, it is due in no 
small measure to the moral infirmity of our Christianity. Many of the 
most rabid enemies of the Court's ruling are members of our Protestant 
churches. Let us ministers in particular take this fact seriously to heart, 
pondering our faith and our stewardship. Had we been fully sur- 
rendered to the will of God, it is hard to believe that so many lay 
pillars in our churches would now be party to an un-Christian move- 
ment to obstruct the course of human justice. 

How long will be our journey to Damascus? It will be as long as 
we persist in our un-Christian belief that our colored brother is “only a 
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Negro, and nothing more.”’ A fundamental change of heart may require 
a very long journey, a journey of trial and tribulation. Nevertheless, 
since the moral flame from heaven is already penetrating our con- 
sciences, the Eternal Light will eventually burn away the scales which 
obscure a larger vision of the Kingdom of God. 

Symbolic of that new day is a generally unknown act which was 
performed by the South’s greatest Civil War hero. Within a year after 
the Confederate surrender at Appomattox, an unwanted Negro entered 
one of Richmond’s fashionable churches while Holy Communion was 
being served, made his way down the aisle, and knelt at the Communion 
Altar. The congregation sat aghast, and emotions quickened. Sensing 
the situation, a distinguished layman arose in his pew, stepped forward 
to the Altar, and knelt beside his colored brother. Captured by his 
spirit, the congregation followed his magnanimous example. 

That layman was Robert E. Lee. On that Sunday morning he won 
the greatest battle of his career. For “greater is he that mastereth his 
spirit than he that taketh a city.” By the grace of God, Robert E. Lee 
lighted a spiritual torch that will never go out until we of the South, 
black and white, are transformed into a fellowship as broad and as 
enduring as the love of Christ. 
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The Indonesian Idea of God 


By Justus M. vAN DER KROEF 


IN DONESIA is a melting-pot of religions. Not only do all the great 

world religions, such as Christianity, Islam, Hinduism, and Bud- 
dhism, flourish here, but there are also countless native religious sys- 
tems, ranging from primitive animism and nature worship to complex 
forms of pantheism, polytheism, and religious dualism. The peaceful 
penetration of Hinduism, Buddhism, and Islam, and more recently of 
Christianity also, has resulted in a unique blend of beliefs, in which 
many of the aspects of the old religions are fused with the doctrines of 
the Brahmins, Gautama, and the prophet Muhammad. 


It would be impossible to spell out every facet of the religious 
systems now in existence in the Indonesian area but it is perhaps useful 
to select one pivotal point in any religion, namely the belief in God or 
gods, and to note the similarities and differences between the various 
peoples of Indonesia regarding this central theme. 


THE UNIrTy oF GoD AND CREATION 


The first characteristic that strikes us is that there is believed to be 
a close and mysterious connection between the natural world and all 
that is in it, and the Divine. The emphasis in religious life falls not on 
such questions as the relationship between the single individual and God, 
upon personal responsibility toward God, or upon the ethics and atti- 
tudes between man and man, but rather upon the place which every 
entity in creation has in the divine system and how it is related to the 
sacred whole. God is therefore not something apart from his creation, 
and no organism is free to dissociate itself from the divine order. All 
the world is permanently part of God’s system. The individual cannot 
really choose to step outside it of his own volition, for traditional Indo- 
nesian society does not make allowance for a “secular” sphere of 
existence. God is all and in all. 


This means that every event and every action here on earth, how- 
ever insignificant or even profane from another point of view, has 
religious connotations. In everyday life this religious implication may 
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not always be expressed fully nor understood continuously, but it is 
there nevertheless, as a cardinal point of belief. If one may so put it, the 
Indonesian is obsessed by the divine presence all his life. His religious 
task is primarily to take such steps as assure divine approbation, and the 
service to God is constant obedience to divine precepts, as the priests be 
and other leaders of the individual's community understand and inter- 
pret them. Magic, myth, and ritual all have the common basis that they 
stem from man’s efforts to understand, follow, or circumvent the ordi- 
nances of the gods to man. The priesthood in relation to these gods is \1 
therefore a priesthood of ‘‘technicians,” i.e., it is composed of those who 
are competent by virtue of training, knowledge, or election to perform iP 
the sacred rites. Transgressions of the divine laws call forth not so 
much “guilt’’ (in the biblical sense), but rather anxiety over one’s own 

immediate status in the sacred order.! 


In describing the unity between God and creation, Indonesians } 
have recourse to complex systems of classifications or to descriptions 
of the relationship between a particularized macrocosmos and micro- 
cosmos. The classification systems are perhaps most prominent in Java, 
where they are probably at least in part of Hindu origin. Such systems i 
tend to categorize the entire animate and inanimate world in separate 
groups in such a way that a particular color, metal, day of the week, 





plant, animal, or part of a house all stand in a magico-religious con- ‘4 
nection with each other, while one of them can symbolically represent i 
all the other objects belonging in the same category. This classification ' 


system, usually referred to as a “system of correspondences,” has wide- 
spread application in religious rites and in divination. Basic to its 
functions is the belief that God and creation are an ordered whole, the 
laws and properties of whose operation can be discovered “scientifi- ) 


cally.” “Science,” in this scheme of things, is therefore essentially magic. P 
It enables man to find out the secret workings of the creation and there- i 


fore of the gods, and thus permits him to bring about a situation pleas- 
ing to the gods or to circumvent their wrath.” 

Every entity in the natural world resembles every other entity in 
its inner structure. This is the principle of the connection between 
macrocosmos and microcosmos. For example, in Balinese sacred books 
we read that the hills and promontories of the earth, its valleys and 













‘J. H. Bavinck in Th. Delleman, ed., Sinai en Ardjoeno (Aalten, 1946), pp. 21-45. 
*Cf. J. Ph. Duyvendak, /nleiding tot de Ethnologie van den Indonestsche Archipel 
(Groningen, Djakarta, 1946), pp. 116-120, 126-152. 
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bodies of water, have their exact replica inside man (as in the promon- 
tories and cavities of the human skull). The natural world is, as it 
were, a series of concentric circles, each containing the essence of the 
other, and all revolving around a permanent center, which is God. In 
Javanese mysticism, this “telescoping” of the natural world has found 
expression in numerous mystic symbols, employed as objects of religi- 
ous veneration and concentration. The multi-layered “prayer wheel’’ 
and the eight-leafed lotus surrounded by a circle are examples. 


The principle of the “telescopic” connection between macrocosmos 
and microcosmos, between what is outside man and what is inside him, 
is basic to Indonesian mysticism and to the mystic notion of union with 
God. In sacred literature, in the performance of the shadowplay 
(wayang), and in litanies we are told that man must enter into the 
Godhead, that is he must eliminate those physical boundaries that keep 
him from establishing perfect spiritual union with the divine. As the 
mystic saying has it, “You (meaning man) are not you and I (meaning 
God) am not I, but you are I and I am you.” * Again, the cardinal 
point is that God is already within man; mysticism merely seeks to 
remove the artificial, man-made obstacles to a more perfect absorption 
by God of man. For man and God are by the nature of creation already 
one. It is this realization that leads in the Indonesian belief to true 


happiness. 


THE DUALISTIC CHARACTER OF GOD 


In common with religious speculations in many other Asiatic cul- 
tures, the essence of the divine, also in relation to the creation, is con- 
ceived of as a far-reaching antithesis. This antithesis is expressed in 
the opposites of heaven and earth, male and female, above and below, 
core and skin, pit and peel, rain and fire, etc. The dualism here involved 
is, however, synthetic, rather than real, for the universe and its divine 
creator are an ordered whole, and the best expression of the divine 
unity, in Indonesian belief, is to mark these contrasts in their meaning 
for man. Drought has meaning precisely because of its natural oppo- 
site water; darkness is understandable only because of its opposite 
light; and so on. The essential qualities of natural phenomena, their 
“whatness,” if one may so put it, lies in the ability of man to compre- 
hend a directly antithetical essence. Creation and creator would be 


* Bavinck, op. cit., p. 36. 
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unintelligible except for the natural antitheses of their component parts. 

In the mysticism of the Javanese this antithetical or paradoxical 
character of God and creation is the road to wisdom: “‘all wisdom mani- 
fests itself in paradox.”’ Perfect unity with God is to be attained by a 
full realization of the nature of this paradox and through the destruc- 
tion of the boundaries of its own seemingly contradictory component 
parts. In Javanese culture, one notes that a paradoxical statement sym- 
bolizes the deepest wisdom of ancient folklore—the scabbard which 
enters the kris, black that is white, to get water when one is already 
carrying water, the sun which is being dried, fire that is burned, and a 
host of others. Such paradoxes serve to emphasize the dualistic char- 
acter of God and creation, and Javanese mystics delight in expressing 
the all-comprehensive unity of God and the interchangeability of God’s 
component parts by means of “contradictions.” The lord who is a 
servant and the servant who is a lord, the ship that carries the sea as 
its cargo, the lamp which burns without a pit, the lotus that grows 
without water—these are symbols of the self-contained and only form 
of being which does not receive its creation from anything or anybody, 
i.e., God. In mysticism the dualism and the elements of paradox do not 
therefore have meaning in themselves. They are but symbols of the 
antithetical parts through which God and creation can be understood 
by man.* 

Among various Indonesian cultures this dualistic interpretation of 
the Godhead exhibits a good many variations, but the central theme is 
always the same. A few examples may suffice. In many areas of 
Eastern Indonesia one encounters religious dualism in creation myths 
involving the marriage between heaven (sun) and earth, out of which 
all life has come forth. Men, animals, and plants are directly or in- 
directly descended from a heaven father and an earth mother. Divine 
creation is the product of a primeval male and female, often represented 
as independent but mutually supporting deities, the heaven fertilizing 
the earth at regular intervals. The Bugis of Sulawesi have a similar 
concept, in that they ascribe the creation of the world to the interaction 
of two genealogies of gods, represented by two divine brothers, one 
from the upper world, the other from the underworld. Then again 
one encounters the sacred antithesis in the mythical union of “white 

*P. J. Zoetmulder, Pantheisme en Monisme in de Javaansche Soeloek literatuur 
(Diss., Nimwegen, 1935), chaps. X-XI; the same author’s “Javaans Pantheisme en 


Monisme,” Koloniale Studien, Vol. 21 (1937), pp. 227-236, 662-669; the same 
author’s Cultuur Oost en West (Amsterdam, 1951), pp. 126-130, 141-142, 152. 
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women” and “black men,” as in the Djenilu legend. In the Minang- 
kabau area of Sumatra there is a cycle of religious myths dealing with 
the origin of the ruler in this society. These myths center around a 
marriage between kings and various animals like tigresses or cats. Each 
marriage results in the birth of a girl, who in turn marries with an 
aboriginal man and thus becomes the ancestress of contemporary 
Minangkabau ethnic groups. Characteristic for all these societies is 
the appearance of deities identifiable in antithetical terms, like male and 
female, heaven and earth, sky and water. Among the Bataks of Suma- 
tra two spirits are revered, Boras pati ni tano and Boru saniangnaga. 
The former is the protector of fertility and is associated with the earth. 
The second is a female, and often appears as a snake. The primeval 
waters and all rivers and lakes are under her domain. Most other Batak 
deities seem to be of Hindu origin. Perhaps only the representatives of 
earth and water, male and female are original in their society. 

An even more striking example is offered by the Ngadju Daya 
of Kalimantan (Borneo), among whom the dualistic antithesis is repre- 
sented by two principal manifestations—the male Mahatala, symbolized 
as a hornbill, and master of the upper world, and the female Djata, 
represented as a watersnake and ruler of the underworld. The entire 
concept of God among the Ngadju is based on the interaction of these 
two divine manifestations, which, though having separate form and 
seemingly being each other's opposite, are in reality parts of but one 
Godhead. This is clear in the ritual of the Ngadju, during which there 
occurs a union of the female Djata, who arises out of the primeval 
waters, with the male Mahatala, who descends from his sacred mountain 
in the upper world. They and their emblems join themselves with the 
tree of life which is destroyed and reborn. With this rebirth the cosmos 
comes into being and recreates and rejuvenates itself. Priests and 
priestesses among the Ngadju act as representatives of the bisexual 
total Godhead. To this end the male priests practice transvestitism and 
adopt female clothing. Their homosexuality as well as the religiously 
sanctioned prostitution of the Ngadju priestesses are all designed to 
portray the male-female antithesis which is the essence of Ngadju 
religion.® 

It is a moot point to what extent the impact of Islam has altered 
or effaced these dualistic notions of God among the people of Indonesia. 


®H. Scharer, Die Gottesidee der Ngadju Dajak in Siid Borneo (Leyden, 1946), 
pp. 18-30. 
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It is certain, however, that in most areas of the Indonesian islands, with 
the possible exception of such strongly orthodox Muslim regions as 
Acheh in North Sumatra, parts of West and Central Java, and South 
Sulawesi, Islam is best described as “folk Islam,” i.e., a unique mixture 
of Muslim practices and beliefs with native and/or Hinduistic religious 
systems. In this blend the force of tradition still asserts itself and with 
it the ancient notions of divine paradox. 


Gop, ANCESTORS, AND MAN 


Among many Indonesian peoples the notion of the hereafter is 
extremely vague. Upon death the soul enters into a fearful state and 
falls prey to hideous spiritual monsters. Total oblivion is believed to 
be the best that can happen to man after death. Other Indonesian cul- 
tures have a more developed concept of the life of the soul which in 
the majority of cases is intricately connected with the ancestors of the 
human group to which the individual belongs. 


As we have seen, many Indonesians interpret their Godhead in 
dualistic terms. This antithesis probably has a social origin, for it 
carries with it the belief that the village, the tribe, or the clan was first 
founded by a single man and woman, of divine origin. This man and 
this woman are the progenitors of the human community, considered 
sacred because they were either directly created by the gods or are 
divine themselves. Ancestor worship as it is practiced among the Indo- 
nesians has as its objective a strengthening of the bonds between the 
living generation of men and the sacred dead. In practice everyone can 
participate in this worship, but in theory some distinctions exist between 
the worshippers. Of special eminence are those who are believed to be 
direct descendants of the first sacred couple (tribal ancestors, village 
founders, etc.), in whom the “divine spark” is strongest. Those who 
joined the group later, i.e., who are more recent immigrants into the 
community, have less religious significance. That is why in many Indo- 
nesian societies the direct descendants constitute the group of “elders,” 
the walking histories and lawbooks of their community, who are in 
popular parlance “the ancestors to be.’ They and they alone are com- 
petent in the performance of many group religious rites, and their 
fusion with the sacred ancestors upon their death is assured. Statues 
of ancestors are common among these societies. They are not so much 
representations of the gods themselves as symbols of the media between 
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the gods and man, sacred to be sure, but in their nature not fully divine. 
To keep in close touch with the ancestral relics is, however, essential to 
the welfare of the community. The skulls of elders or of other specially 
“competent” individuals are often preserved in order that the living 
may keep contact with the sacred dead by this means. Special shrines 
are built for such skulls, as among the Karo-Bataka of Sumatra, or 
else the skull is kept in the attic of the extended family house, as 
among certain Dayas of Borneo. But more important even than such 
relics of ancestors are the statues and depictations of the communal 
ancestral pair. Such statues are carefully preserved in a particular sacred 
spot, usually in the dwelling of the headman. If the time comes to make 
a new statue of the ancestors, the community observes many involved 
regulations, and the job of making the statue is entrusted to a special, 
religiously competent, artisan. The making of such a statue is like the 
creation of a living thing. The Toradjas of Celebes, for example, believe 
that merely making a statue for pleasure, without an ulterior religious 
motive and without elaborate preparation, would bring grievous harm, 
even death, upon the craftsman.® 


To the Indonesian, God is present everywhere, but there are places 
where his presence is believed to be more evident than in others. In 
general the sacred statuary of the community is such a place and it is 
not uncommon to see the Indonesian “feed” the gods by placing offer- 
ings before the ancestral statue. Any peculiarly formed tree or rock, a 
waterfall or quiet dell, may also be a favorite habitat of the deity, and 
elaborate precautions must be made when these are encountered. The 
gods are rarely “neutral’’ in the Indonesian view, and at all times the 
normal course of human events may be crossed by unknown sacred 
influences and experiences. 


THE LoveE or Gop 


In the writings of Christian missionaries who have worked in 
Indonesia, one often gets the impression that the Indonesian people do 
not possess a sentiment similar to the Christian love of God. It is 
argued that the intense personal and individualistic relationship between 
God and man and the emphasis on personal responsibility to God, both 
of which are regarded as typical of Christianity, are lacking in Indo- 


*A. C. Kruyt in Delleman, of. cit., pp. 47-70; J. de Jong, Het geestesleven der volken 
van Indonesié (Groningen, Batavia, 1948), pp. 33-35 
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nesian religious beliefs. This view is open to considerable debate, how- 
ever. As but one illustration of a notion of love of God, we might 
mention here the Javanese concept of Tjanta Asih (love of God), 
which frequently appears in mystic literature. 


The Javanese, despite an increasingly strong Muslim orientation, 
remains basically something of a pantheist. While he may venerate 
Allah and the prophet, he continues to pay respect to ancestral spirits, 
Hindu-Javanese deities, awesome ghosts, and so on. The multitude of 
supernatural forces, whether personalized or not, has given some 
observers grounds for believing that the Javanese is polytheistic. This 
is not so. All the gods and demons are, at bottom, but particular expres- 
sions of a single divine entity, who is the creator and preserver of 
cosmic order. “The love of God” in this scheme of things is the blessed 
state of personal identification between the Godhead and man, or, as it is 
termed, Penunggalan Kawulu Gusti (the unity of God with his ser- 
vant). In the traditions of Kedjawen (Hindu-Javanese cosmology), 
this unity is the basis of Tyinta Asth, described as a profound though 
tranquil realization of God’s order, which in its essential parts is in 
no way different from a similar religious happiness attained by such 
outstanding Christian mystics as St. Theresa of Avila or St. John of 
the Cross. 


What is conceivably lacking in the Indonesian religious sense is 
the service of God, based on one’s love for him. This is a high Chris- 
tian ideal, which does not find a counterpart in Indonesian cosmologies. 
Service of God has in Christianity a social and ethical connotation. It 
is inseparably linked to the doctrine of charity. While charity as a 
religious principle is by no means lacking in Kedjawen, and while it 
also has of course a very proininent place in Muslim thought and religi- 
ous obligation, on the whole Tjintah Asth does not enter into the idea 
of charity. Where the Indonesian seeks to serve God, he does so with a 
view of maintaining a divine set of customs and laws, while the mystic’s 
way is to seek personal identification with the Godhead, ignoring the 
temptations and roar of the world. The Godhead is a source of awe, a 
magisterial governing force who must be kept satisfied. He is not 
usually, except in a few instances of mystic transfiguration, an inspira- 
tion to personal moral perfection. An active, social reform movement 
based on Kedjawen is therefore an impossibility, nor could such a move- 
ment find much justification in the other native religious systems of the 
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Indonesian archipelago. It is primarily Islam and Christianity that 
provide a basis for such social action. 


This is not to say that the principle of self help and mutual assist- 
ance, variously termed gotong rojong or tulung menulung, as it is 
practiced by the members of a given village or clan society in Indonesia, 
is wholly lacking. It is there, but it stems not from a “love of God” 
translated in turn into ethical action, but rather from the sacred cohesion 
of a very particular human group, descended from common ancestors 
and establishing magic ties with the land and the food they cultivate. 
Gotong rojong for humanity at large is not part of this traditional 
cosmology, although Indonesian nationalist thinkers have made efforts 
to give the idea a broader scope—with what success is as yet uncertain. 


GoD AND JUDGMENT 


Whoever transgresses the divine order and its laws, either know- 
ingly or unknowingly, may expect retaliation not after death, but in 
the here and now. The loss of family, friends, or possessions, crop 
failures and natural calamities, instant death through some unforeseen 
accident, these may all be due to the merciless wrath of the gods. In 
general, native Indonesian religions do not provide for the belief in 
some mysterious force that keeps a ledger of all of man’s good and 
bad deeds. Where such ideas exist, in Java, for example, they are 
the result of the influence of the great world religions, particularly 
Hinduism and Islam. God therefore never suspends judgment as a 
matter of principle until the end of a life, although he may do so, of 
course, out of sheer whimsy, but this is not the rule. 


In consequence, many Indonesian societies hold to a belief that the 
human soul after death moves about, often with complete freedom from 
divine control, although virtually everywhere the idea of the hereafter 
is very vague in the native religious systems. The job of the surviving 
members of the community is to make sure that the souls of the dead 
do not plague those that are left behind. Hence measures must be taken 
to speed the souls to their ultimate abode, either with the ancestors or 
the gods, or to some separate residence of happiness, or by encouraging 
them to dissolve themselves into complete nothingness. The gods 
appear to be very little concerned over what happens to the souls of the 
dead. We only rarely encounter myths that describe divine interference 
in the soul’s journey. It is the living who exercise most control, and 
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their death rituals are really to be understood as rites of exorcism. It 
is believed among the Toradja of Celebes that the souls cross a great 
unknown body of water on their way to their ultimate resting place. 
It is therefore necessary to provide the dead with a boatlike coffin that 
is sturdy enough to help the soul across. Or, again, some deep and 
treacherous ravine must be crossed by way of a thin, razor-sharp blade. 
Only the soul properly equipped with amulets and metal pots and balls 
will be able to balance itself and walk over the blade without falling 
into perdition. There is no question here that one’s past life and the 
tally of his deeds in any way influence the crossing: it is the religious 
technique and the execution of the proper ceremonies that count. Those 
who fell victim to some sudden and fatal accident require even more 
care in the death ritual for it is evident, in the Indonesian view, that 
their untimely end was occasioned by divine displeasure. But even this 
displeasure can be removed, allowing the soul to find a permanent 
haven. 

This idea of suspension of teleological judgment requires, of 
course, not only the belief in the immediate retaliatory action of the 
Divine in the event a law has been broken, but also in the self protective 
measures which the community must take to ward off divine displeas- 
ure upon the group as a body. Adat (custom) prescribes the steps the 
group must take, so that the real moral sanctions taken against the 
lawbreaker do not so much stem from a sense of personal or collective 
guilt as from the belief in the need for self protection on the part of the 
group, buttressed in turn by the expectation of God’s wrath. Again, 
the proper reaction on the part of the Indonesian lawbreaker is not 
guilt, but fear and foreboding. 

From countless instances it is clear that the survival of the group 
is regarded as of more importance than the mere punishment of a 
crime. One example is the matter of homicide. Many Indonesian cul- 
tures hold to a belief that the magic powers of an individual increase 
with age. A newborn child has little magic and its murder counts for 
less than the murder of an older person. Hence abortion does not 
involve much in the way of communal disapproval or retribution. And 
again, if in a certain community an outsider is killed it is less dangerous 
to the spiritual wellbeing of that community than the murder of one 
of its own members, for the magic strength of the community derives 
from the collective magic strength of its individual members. A for- 
eigner contributes nothing to that common reservoir of magic and hence 
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a homicide involving an outsider does not diminish that reservoir 
either. Nor is it believed that the deity of the community is particularly 
incensed over such a death. This fact is not to be construed as meaning 
that indiscriminate murder between the members of different Indo- 
nesian communities is permitted; far from it. But it does mean a scale 
of priorities in the judgment of lawbreakers, a scale based upon the 
closed spirituality of the particular human group to which a person 
belongs.’ 


GoD AND PRIEST 


To some extent every individual is called upon to deal with God 
or the gods directly. The prayers and litanies which he utters, the 
amulets and talismans which he uses, the elaborate ritualistic precautions 
which he takes during certain crisis periods, such as birth of a child, 
marriage, death of a relative, sowing and harvesting, are all mediating 
actions involving God and his creation. The distinctions between indi- 
viduals in the worship and service of God lie in degrees of competence. 
Generally speaking, the Indonesian priesthood may be divided into two 
groups: those whom we may call “communal’’ priests and those who 
are shamans and mediums. The former are more immediately con- 
cerned with the spiritual and material wellbeing of the human group 
as a whole. They are most versed in the folklore and religious customs 
of the village, clan, or tribe. Often they belong to the elders’ aristoc- 
racy in a village society. Their task is especially important during food 
cultivation, fishing, or hunting, during war or headhunt, or during 
group initiation rites. Sometimes they may be elected by the community 
for a specific religious task, such as the preparation of the fields before 
sowing and harvesting. In such a case their competence ends with the 
completion of a specific ritual. 

The mediums and shamans in Indonesia, in many cases primarily 
women, have competence in matters that affect the welfare of the 
individual, particularly during sickness, mental upsets caused by fear 
or love, and critical stages in an individual's life, such as marriage or 
impending death. The shamans are usually physicians, skilled in the 
application of herbs and oils to alleviate distress of all kinds. They and 
the mediums are in a position of closest personal contact with the spirit 


™N. W. Lesquillier, Het adatdelictenrecht in de magische wereldbeschouwing (Ley- 
den, 1934), p. 107. 
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world. Indeed, during a trance the medium’s soul traverses the world of 
unseen forces and there, so we are told, has perilous encounters with 
gods and ghosts. Neither the communal priest nor the shaman is a 
private counsellor to the rest of the community. The role of the “father 
confessor” is largely lacking, primarily because the proper relations 
between man and God are a matter of technique rather than of ideology 
or of eschatology. Furthermore the area of free choice is generally so 
limited that perplexing personal problems, the solution of which is left 
undescribed by custom, rarely arise. With such personal problems the 
shaman can offer no help, and only the communal priest and/or elders 
can assist the individual a little. 

The group evaluates the relationship between the priesthood and 
the gods in terms of the efficacy of the former in dealing with the 
latter. There is no “election” by the gods of their servants, nor is it 
believed that the act of consecration leaves an indelible mark, as in the 
Roman Catholic view, in which a man once sanctified as priest always 
retains that special priestly quality even if he is defrocked. Rather the 
fame or standing of the priesthood is determined by their ability to bend 
the gods to their will, ie., excellence in religious technique is the 
criterion of judgment. Obvious technical incompetence disqualifies an 
incumbent and there are not a few societies in Indonesia in which a 
man or woman may for a time assume the priestly role and later sur- 
render it voluntarily without necessarily losing face. 


The preceding paragraphs have dealt primarily with the idea of 
God in native systems of Indonesian religion. Again it is well to empha- 
size the fact that though Islam is a growing force of social as well as 
political cohesion in the area, the religious tenets of this faith are and 
remain mixed with native ideals and practices. Precisely because Islam 
makes relatively few overt requirements of the believer, is it possible for 
the Indonesian to believe in Allah and at the same time to cling to a 
pantheistic notion of the Godhead, in which all sorts of extraneous 
unseen forces continue to play an active role. It is this which gives 
religious life in Indonesia its unique character. 
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Evaluating Our Religious Revival" 


By Epwarp L. R. ELson 


‘THE present age has been characterized in many ways. Sir Winston 
Churchill remarked that “in all human history this is the most diff- 
cult century into which to be born.”” George Sokolsky says, “It is the 
time of the eternal war.” President Eisenhower has called our times 
“the age of peril.” The Roman Catholic bishops, meeting in Wash- 
ington some time ago, drew an analogy between our age and the decline 
of the Roman Empire. No single phrase fully describes this epoch, so 
full of conflicts, colliding ideological pressures, and social paradoxes. 
In America at least, nearly everyone agrees that the days since 
World War II have been days of expanding religious activity. This 
has been documented by serious studies and validated by many authentic 
surveys. While little doubt remains about the extent of the current 
religious mood, there has arisen some difference as to its meaning. Few 
of us would mistake religious activity for religious vitality. 

Of late there has appeared a rash of articles and public utterances 
denouncing or at least minimizing the religious renaissance of our times. 
In the face of all the cumulative evidence of a great return to religion, 
religious debunkers and ecclesiastical cynics are now having a sporting 
day. Some of the analyses are timely, precise in their evaluation, and 
constructive in their recommendations. 

This is especially true of an article by Dr. Eugene C. Blake, in 
Look magazine, which, it seems to me, is essentially accurate. Dr. Blake 
issues a note of warning and ends his article with a message of hope— 
that the churches, themselves, are the safeguards to excesses, errors, 
and limitations in our current religious awakening. 

But one comes away from some other declarations with mingled 
feelings. Sneering appears in the place of sagacity. There are emo- 
tional denunciations of emotionalism in religious experience. There is 
nothing profound in making sport of other people’s religion. Certainly 
emotional negativists offer neither more profound nor more incisive 
judgment than do the emotional positivists they criticize. 


* An address delivered at the 39th Annual Convocation of the School of Religion, 
Howard University. 
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An article in a popular magazine features a symposium on “How 
Much Should God Do For You?” Eight clergymen comment on what 
the magazine calls “the cult of reassurance.” Four of the clergymen 
condemn the accent on self-assurance in our religious climate; four 
other clergymen find enduring value in this religious awakening. Of 
course, the article addresses itself to a very limited aspect of today’s 
religious mood—an exaggerated emphasis on self-confidence and inner 
assurance. But at least one observer finds it very striking that the four 
religious leaders disdaining this emphasis were two church admin- 
istrators and two theological professors. I would not belittle church 
administrators ; I have been one. I do not belittle theologians; I am 
indebted to them. But church administrators ordinarily do not live in 
daily encounter with individual man’s agonies and aspirations. Theo- 
logical professors we revere, and without their wisdom and insight 
every clergyman would be poorly equipped for an effective ministry, 
but for the most part theological professors live in splendid academic 
aloofness and are seldom understood by the ordinary seeker of religious 
reality. Of the four clergymen who found enduring values in the 
contemporary emphasis, three were pastors dealing daily with people's 
heartaches and aspirations, and the fourth specialized in a radio ministry 
and knew something of people’s deep needs. 

One of the pastors, Dr. Samuel M. Shoemaker of Calvary Epis- 
copal Church, Pittsburgh, in a sermon on “Spiritual Snobs,” said that 
some of our most conspicuous pulpiteers “indeed concentrate on one 
aspect of Christianity and by so doing reach thousands who otherwise 
would remain untouched by religion at all.” He notes that the great 
abstractions of religion are diffuse and difficult and most men are con- 
tent with less. He also asserts that no minister can go very far wrong 
by emphasizing the power of faith, nor can he be wrong by preaching 
that positive outlooks on life are better than negative outlooks. Such an 
article as the one to which I have alluded emphasizes that those who 
live on the theological summits or concentrate on the operations of 
ecclesiastical machinery may be a long way from the man not yet off the 
flats of faith. It is easy to forget that a man must begin some place, 
and what is important is that he begin the climb. 

The contemporary religious mood is criticized sometimes because 
of its mass expression. It is alleged that perhaps people go to church 
because “everybody is doing it,’ or because it is the “thing to do,” and 
that people sometimes commit themselves to the church in the same 
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manner and for the same purpose they join a cultural organization or a 
service club. Only a few years ago church people lamented because 
folks did not go to church; now that they go there is something sinister 
about it, or at best it is only synthetic Christianity. Elsewhere I have 
pointed out that there is in fact a real danger in the operation of the 
mass-mind over the individual-mind. But in saying this, I hurry along 
to assert that good things, as well as evil, may take place in mass move- 
ment. Virtue, as well as sin, can be popular. Indeed, many good things 
are done by mass action. We protect ourselves against disease by 
inoculating all people. We rally the populace to the support of the 
community chest, or in time of war we marshal the people of a nation 
for its defense. All of these are group actions. So, in religion, popular 
movements may be good. There are good and bad religions, mature 
and immature religious people. Let us sort out reality from hypocrisy, 
sound prophetic judgment from smart-aleck cynicism. But let us always 
be sure of one thing: God is God, and he will act as God in his own 
time, and in his own way, by his own methods. 

Some of the critics have made their assaults upon conspicuous 
personalities, such as Dr. Billy Graham and Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale. Both of them have been pulpit guests of the Church which I 
serve. I do not possess the particular talents of either of these distin- 
guished personalities of the pulpit, nor are my methods and emphases 
identical with those of either man. God gives to men differing talents, 
and the New Testament is ever emphasizing a diversity of gifts. Both 
of these great religious leaders are welcome to my pulpit. When 
these individuals are singled out for analysis, I am unable to find much 
profound judgment among their critics. The truth of the matter is 
that the religious awakening we are experiencing is vaster than can be 
explained by any individual leaders, no matter how conspicuous or how 
effective. What is happening cannot be accounted for by any one type 
of person or any one technique. Conspicuous personalities, such as 
these, are not of themselves the cause of the renaissance but are rather 
part of the evidence that it is here. One does not have to agree pre- 
cisely in theology nor in the methods to find spiritual exaltation when 
men are redeemed and renewed through the ministries of these men. 

Apply the central truths of classical Christianity to the message of 
these men: the reality of a Sovereign God, ruler of a moral universe ; 
man, a sinner in need of salvation; the revelation of God in the person 
of Jesus Christ; the supreme authority of his life and words; the 
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atonement by his death upon the Cross; the reality and power of the 
Resurrection ; the living Presence; the authenticity of the church—both 
visible and invisible; the emerging Kingdom; the blessed hope; the 
authority of the scriptures as containing the word of God. As I read 
and talk with these men, I conclude that in central concerns they are 
centrally committed. 


silly Graham sometimes is said to have no social consciousness. 
He is not a sociologist, yet almost always he identifies man’s personal 
sin with the sin of the age. No person is more vigorous in dealing with 
crime and divorce, economic selfishness and war, and all the other social 
sins in our carefully phrased denominational pronouncements. 


I have read every issue of Look magazine in which Dr. Peale has 
conducted a Question and Answer column, and I have yet to discover 
a situation in which he has temporized with sin, or offered an easy, 
unrepentant solution. His books are intended to accent and doubtless 
do over-emphasize a single aspect of the gospel—namely, the therapeu- 
tic—but the heart of a man and the core of his faith are revealed when 
he deals with personal need. When you look at Dr. Peale in his counsel- 
ing, he seems to meet men’s sins and failures head-on, and to offer a 
prescription offered by the Divine Physician: repentance, restitution, 
moral renewal, and enduring faith. 


When we seek to evaluate these times in terms of conspicuous 
personalities, we do well to set up valid criteria for judgment. What are 
the principle purposes of the church? These have been expressed in 
many ways, but certainly everyone will agree that the church exists: 
1. To win men to Christ; 2. To nurture them in grace and truth within 
the church; and 3. Through the church as a beloved community of dis- 
ciplined believers to make a redemptive impact upon the contemporary 
order. In these terms, these men are serving the living church. 


Can it be that the lamentation of some critics is so boisterous be- 
cause the religious awakening does not emerge from their particular 
theological school, their academic cult, or their personally approved 
techniques and methods? It is possible to mistake biliousness for 
prophetic insight. Chronic negativism and constitutional pessimism 
may easily be mistaken for prophetic judgment. Criticism is not the 
sole role of the prophet. 


In examining carefully the current comments, I discern what 
appear to be two valid and sustained objections to our current religious 
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climate: 1. Pure religion is not a device for getting something from 
God, but is rather the offering of one’s self to God. God is not to be 
used but to be served. Nothing is truer than that. 2. Religion is not to 
be exploited solely as a weapon of ideological conflict. Wherever it is 
“solely exploited,” discerning religious thinkers would be unanimous 
in disapproval. Christ says that we are to seek God for God's sake and 
righteousness for righteousness’ sake. All of this is true. But it cannot 
be ignored that when a people are spiritually weak, they are ideologically 
vulnerable. Therefore, when God is found for God's sake, when God is 
served and righteousness is pursued, we are thereby stronger in meeting 
the conflicts of the age. 


II 


I would like to make some observations which ought to be encom- 
passed in any consideration of our age: 

1. We are living in an age of vigorous evangelism and also of 
great theological insight. This century will be known as an age of great 
theologians as well as wide evangelistic expansion. The gap between 
the scholar at the theological summit and the man just beginning the 
Christian pilgrimage is very great. Indeed, the new convert and the 
eminent theologian do not communicate easily. Theology is important. 
“Truth is in order to goodness” is a basic principle of the Presbyterian 
Church. Correct doctrine is important. Not only am I personally inter- 
ested in theology, but as a student, I had special interest in apologetics— 
which deals with the defense and the proofs of the Christian religion. 
Correct doctrine is important in the church. The moral conduct of a 
Christian and maturity in character are also important. But we must 
also understand that men are not saved by theology. Men are saved by 
the grace of God. The gospel is simply the good news that in Christ God 
acted on behalf of man for his redemption. This is the central and 
essential truth. The gap between the theologian at the summit and the 
newly initiated may be very great; but a Christian must begin some- 
where, and it ought to be sufficient for him to begin where the earliest 
Christian began, with the confession “Jesus is Lord.’’ I recall the reply 
which the eminent pastor of the City Temple, London, Dr. Leslie 
Weatherhead, gave to a question from a reporter in my study concern- 
ing Billy Graham. Dr. Weatherhead said, “Let Billy Graham get the 
people into the church. We will give them solid theology.” 
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2. The methods which one religious leader rejects may be used 
effectively of God through another religious leader. The history of the 
Presbyterian Church throws much light on our present age. Early in 
the 18th century, the American Presbyterians were divided over what 
was called the “Great Awakening.’’ The Old Side and New Side Schism 
of 1741-1758 furnishes insights for today. A significant book on the 
history of our Church in interpreting that period reads like an analysis 
of our own times. Listen to these words from Dr. William W. 
McKinney : 

The third major determining factor in the rapid growth of 
colonial Presbyterianism was a moral and religious revival known as 
the Great Awakening. It was an intercolonial and nonsectarian move- 
ment that manifested its regenerating influences in different denomina- 
tions but with especial effectiveness among Presbyterians in the Middle 
Colonies. It was marred at times by excessive emotionalism and 
embittered controversy. Yet it stirred religious emotions with a 
dynamic power that lifted the moral standards of the colonies and 
released religious forces that changed the outlook and program of 
organized religion. Membership rolls of the churches were lengthened, 
community evils were restrained, and humanitarian impulses stirred 
which found practical expression in the establishment of colleges and 
orphanages, schools for the Negroes, missions to the Indians and the 
Negroes and other agencies of human betterment. Revivalism was 
adopted as a valued asset in the church’s program. Religion became a 
vital experience in all phases of life, not merely a formalized program 
of worship. 

The Great Awakening which was expanding and energizing the 
Presbyterian church was also arousing regrettable bitterness and con- 
trasted attitudes toward the procedures of revivalism. Strong and 
noble men were lined up on opposing sides. One group was composed 
of the friends and leaders of the revival movement. They regarded it 
as a glorious work of God’s spirit and branded all those who dis- 
approved of it as unconverted men and formalists. Those who 
opposed the revival based their objections upon the methods of the 
evangelists. They in turn accused the revivalists of placing too great 
stress in their preaching upon the terrors of the law and the horrors 
of the damned, and of interpreting religion too exclusively in terms 
of emotional raptures and violent excitement.! 


What was the conclusion concerning this period? 


Apparently even Calvinists need to be energized by religious emo- 
tions if their religion is to be a vital force. The Great Awakening 
altered the program and practices of the Presbyterian church. The 


a E J. Slosser, editor, They Seek a Country. 
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reunited church was lifted from a formalized emphasis on creed to a 
living and vital fellowship with Him “whom to know aright is life 
eternal.” Every presbytery was soon ready to examine candidates 
for licensure and ordination in “experimental acquaintance with reli- 
gion.” Revivalism had demonstrated its power and was “owned as a 
definite work of God.’ 


Thus, from the perspective of history we have this analysis of a 
previous Great Awakening. 

3. The lesson of our own church suggests that this generation is 
too close to make final judgment on the happenings of our own age. 
To pre-judge what only time and history itself can judge, is both too 
audacious and too dogmatic. The spiritual renewal of our times is 
reflected in many diverse ways. There are so many cross currents and 
movements of the Spirit that absolute and final judgment is impossible. 
But what seems to be clear is that the main basis of our religious revival 
is taking place within the authentic churches themselves through thou- 
sands of pastors, hundreds of thousands of lay people in their day-by- 
day working, ministering, and witnessing to the reality of God as it is 
in Christ. 

4. There is room within the classical tradition of the church for 
leaders of diversified talents and multiple emphases. That is the mean- 
ing of the Apostle Paul, writing to the Christians in Ephesus, when he 
says, ““He gave some, aposties ; and some, prophets ; and some, evangel- 
ists ; and some, pastors and teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints, for 
the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ: till we 
all come in the unity of the faith . . . unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” Men do not have to 
get religion in the same way, nor serve Christ in the same office, to 
have the marks of authentic Christianity. 


When a religious specialist, named Nicodemus, sneaked in to con- 
sult with Jesus one day, our Lord said, “Except a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom. . . Marvel not that 
I said unto thee, ye must be born again. The wind (and the Greek word 
for the wind here is the same for spirit) bloweth where it listeth and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh nor 
whither it goest, so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” Jesus asked 
this man if he had been a teacher in Israel so long and did not under- 
stand this truth. God's action, Jesus suggests, is like the action of the 


ie Ibid., p. 57. 
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reunited church was lifted from a formalized emphasis on creed to a 
living and vital fellowship with Him “whom to know aright is life 
eternal.” Every presbytery was soon ready to examine candidates 
for licensure and ordination in ‘experimental acquaintance with reli- 
gion.” Revivalism had demonstrated its power and was “owned as a 
definite work of God.’ 


Thus, from the perspective of history we have this analysis of a 
previous Great Awakening. 

3. The lesson of our own church suggests that this generation is 
too close to make final judgment on the happenings of our own age. 
To pre-judge what only time and history itself can judge, is both too 
audacious and too dogmatic. The spiritual renewal of our times is 
reflected in many diverse ways. There are so many cross currents and 
movements of the Spirit that absolute and final judgment is impossible. 
But what seems to be clear is that the main basis of our religious revival 
is taking place within the authentic churches themselves through thou- 
sands of pastors, hundreds of thousands of lay people in their day-by- 
day working, ministering, and witnessing to the reality of God as it is 
in Christ. 

4. There is room within the classical tradition of the church for 
leaders of diversified talents and multiple emphases. That is the mean- 
ing of the Apostle Paul, writing to the Christians in Ephesus, when he 
says, ‘““He gave some, apostles ; and some, prophets ; and some, evangel- 
ists ; and some, pastors and teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints, for 
the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ: till we 
all come in the unity of the faith . . . unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.’ Men do not have to 
get religion in the same way, nor serve Christ in the same office, to 
have the marks of authentic Christianity. 


When a religious specialist, named Nicodemus, sneaked in to con- 
sult with Jesus one day, our Lord said, “Except a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom . . . Marvel not that 
I said unto thee, ye must be born again. The wind (and the Greek word 
for the wind here is the same for spirit) bloweth where it listeth and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh nor 
whither it goest, so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” Jesus asked 
this man if he had been a teacher in Israel so long and did not under- 
stand this truth. God's action, Jesus suggests, is like the action of the 


2 Ibid., p. 57. 
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wind. The unpredictable nature of the wind’s course illustrates the 
spontaneity of the divine action in renewing man’s spiritual nature. God 
speaks in his own terms through his own witnesses at his own time. 
Only the on-going processes of history can finally determine the deeper 
and more abiding meaning of God's action. How tragic if any of us 
should miss the movement of God's spirit in our own age, even though 
the manifestation of God’s action may not be according to our pre- 
conceived conceptions and patterns. 

Let us not miss the wonder and the glory of our age just because 
we are too close to its impact, too complacent with its stirrings, or too 
cautious to comprehend its meaning. 














Book Reviews 


The Twentieth Century Bible Commen- 
tary. Edited by G. Henton Davies, 
Alan Richardson, and Charles L. 
Wallis. Revised edition. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1955. xvi + 571 
pages. $6.95. 


References to the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
notes about the recent (1952) excava- 
tions at Jericho directed by Miss Helen 
Kenyon, and the frequent mentioning of 
Nuzi, Mari, and Ras Shamra indicate 
very quickly that this one-volume com- 
mentary on the Bible contains up-to-date 
information about archaeology and other 
matters of interest to biblical students. 
First published in 1932 under the title 
The Teachers’ Commentary, this new re- 
vised edition will be a welcome addition 
to the libraries of both laymen and spe- 
cialists in the field of biblical study. 


The Twentieth Century Bible Com- 
mentary is primarily the work of British 
scholars. The reader will look forward 
to the articles written by C. H. Dodd, 
Alan Richardson, and H. H. Rowley. 
Such familiar names as Hubert Cunliffe- 
Jones, Christopher North, H. Wheeler 
Robinson, T. H. Robinson, and Norman 
Snaith are also listed among the con- 
tributors. 

American scholarship is represented 
very ably by George Ernest Wright who 
presents the article dealing with biblical 
archaeology. Wright is convinced that 
the comparative theology made possible 
by achaeological discoveries highlights 
the distinctiveness of Israel’s faith and 
sets it over against its environment. 
Granting that the biblical people did share 
many conceptions with their neighbors, 


Wright argues that at every major point 
the religion of the biblical people is so 
different from that of their pagan neigh- 
bors that it is impossible to regard the 
biblical faith as a gradual development 
out of pagan conceptions and practices 
(p. 36). 

T. H. Robinson’s approach to the re- 
ligion of Israel in this same commentary 
differs, at least in emphasis, from that of 
Wright. Robinson says that revelation 
and discovery are two sides of the same 
process, and then proceeds to emphasize 
the evolution of man’s religious insights 
and his gradual discovery of the true 
God who does not change. While Rob- 
inson may not intend it, the average 
reader of his article may assume that 
Israel’s faith is the simple culmination 
of a slow evolutionary development and 
refinement of primitive and pagan ideas, 
a culmination achieved by man’s specu- 
lative endeavors. 


Alan Richardson adds a necessary cor- 
rective to Robinson’s work when he says 
in an earlier article (pp. 2 f.) that ‘‘we 
modern folk are supercilious ‘intellec- 
tuals’ who place far too high a value on 
‘ideas’: in the Bible it is obedience to 
the will of God as we understand it that 
is much more important than our ‘ideas’ 
about him. It is through obedience that 
the knowledge of God comes, not through 
beautiful thoughts!” 


The stimulating nature of this com- 
mentary may be illustrated further by 
the citation of other remarks of con- 
tributors which do not seem to be in full 
agreement. Thus, J. A. Findlay says (p. 
353), “Jesus as a far-seeing patriot flung 
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himself upon the cross in a desperate 
effort to save his generation from a kind 
of corporate suicide. .. .” Findlay seems 
to think of Jesus as a quietist who seeks 
to quench the smouldering rebellion and 
nationalistic aspirations of the zealots. 
A different reason for Christ’s death is 
pointed out by C. H. Dodd in his inter- 
pretation of Paul’s faith. According to 
Dodd (p. 373), Paul sees Christ as the 
new revelation of the glory of God’s 
love. In Christ, God offers the sacrifice 
which annuls all sin. This sacrifice is 
the obedience of Christ which leads to 
death on the cross. Christ’s self sacri- 
ficing love is God’s gift to the race 
“whereby faith in divine love could be 
awakened and sin overcome.” Are Find- 
lay and Dodd both correct? If so, does 
Paul proclaim a faith which is alien to 
that of Jesus? These are questions the 
reader will ponder as he reads these 
articles. 

Happily, however, the contributors all 
refrain from prolonged technical discus- 
sions of theological problems and higher 
critical details which might easily weary 
laymen. In fact, G. Henton Davies, who 
is the Professor of Old Testament Stud- 
ies in the University of Durham, wears 
his scholarship so well that he can pre- 
sent his conclusions with a touch of 
humor. This is especially obvious in his 
interpretation of the Jacob stories. Ac- 
cording to Davies, Jacob is impressed 
both by the beauty of Rachel and the 
size of his uncle’s flocks. When Jacob, 
who has deceived Esau and his own 
father, is tricked by Laban, he knows 
that he is among his own people! 

The inclusion of sixteen full-page col- 
ored maps with a map index, a chrono- 
logical table of events for both the Old 
and the New Testament, and a brief his- 
tory and analysis of the apocryphal writ- 


ings adds to the value of this commen- 
tary. 

THURMAN Coss 
Hamline University 


Studies in the Acts of the Apostles. By 
Martin Dibelius. Edited by Heinrich 
Greeven. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1956. ix-+228 pages. $4.50. 
In the decade before his death in 1949, 

Professor Dibelius wrote no fewer than 

ten papers dealing with the Book of 

Acts. These, with a much earlier paper 

on “Style Criticism of the Book of Acts” 

(1923), were published in 1951 in a col- 

lection edited by one of his pupils under 

the title Aufsdtze sur Apostelgeschichte. 

This work is here translated into 

English. 

The material fully deserves this great- 
er accessibility and wider reading, for it 
marks a new and fruitful emphasis in the 
study of this unique book among the 
books of the New Testament. As was 
to be expected of Dibelius and as is sug- 
gested by the opening essay, this empha- 
sis is on the criterion of style as indi- 
cating the nature of that writing. 

The two longest essays, “Paul on the 
Areopagus” and “The Speeches in Acts 
and Ancient Historiography,” constitute 
nearly half of the whole and deal with 
that revealing element of the book, while 
the same element is determinative for 
Dibelius in two other incidents which 
are treated separately, “The Apostolic 
Council” and “The Conversion of Cor- 
nelius.” That on a well-worn topic so 
much that is fresh and relevant can be 
said is a great tribute to Dibelius. 

The speeches show the author’s pur- 
pose and method. They are, like those 
of ancient historians, his own composi- 
tions. They are directed to the reader, 
not to the original audience named in 
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the narrative. They have therefore a 
kerygmatic as well as a literary purpose. 
In fact the whole writing, unlike ancient 
histories and unlike the Gospel to which 
it is sequel, has a dual character and 
implies a dual public. It belongs with 
secular literature, but it has also in view 
the religious exhortation of its readers. 


The study of the book should, in this 
matter and everywhere, begin with liter- 
ary investigation. “We see here the dif- 
ference between the old and the new 
methods of criticism. The important 
point in source-criticism of Acts is that 
we do not at first approach the text with 
criticism of the subject matter and with 
questions as to whether an event was 
possible or impossible; we ask first of 
all what the author intends and what 
means are available. In Acts, as in the 
Gospel, Luke wishes to be an _ evan- 
gelist” (p. 107). 


The reprinting in full of several over- 
lapping papers leads inevitably to a great 
deal of repetition in this volume. The 
same considerations based on the same 
evidence recur again and again. Major 
questions — the authorship, the “we 
source,” the abrupt ending of the book, 
the nature of the Western Text—are 
dealt with in passing from six to thirty 
times each, rather than in one rounded 
section. Dibelius accepted the Lukan au- 
thorship apparently only on the ground 
that when the books were dedicated to 
Theophilus their author’s name must 
have been known. But why he thinks 
the later assignment to Luke agrees with 
the earlier knowledge he does not say. 
Other ancient works dedicated to an in- 
dividual have come down from antiquity 
without authentic recollection of the 
authors’ names. The one definite source 
is what he calls the itinerary of Acts 13 
ff. It has been abbreviated and expand- 
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ed, but the “we” or “they” parts repre- 
sent no lines of source division within it. 
It contains also most of the trustworthy 
historical data in the book, though—let 
me repeat—the question of historicity is 
for Dibelius only secondary. The West- 
ern Text is also inferior because it is 
conscious—mending obscurities or incon- 
sistencies inherent in the original author’s 
method. 

3y the same token the repetitiousness 
of these essays drives home all the more 
effectively the important and original ob- 
servations of the approach which is here 
represented. After all, Acts itself was 
given to repetition, and, like the modern 
Studies, Acts also raises occasionally for 
some students the questions of what the 
text translated originally said or meant. 

Henry J. CADBURY 

Pendle Hill 


St. Paul’s Journey in the Greek Orient. 
By Henri Metzger. Trans. by S. H. 
Hooke. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1955. 75 pages. $2.75. 


This book is volume four in the 
Studies in Biblical Archeology, edited by 
André Parrot. The outline of the book 
is simple, for it follows the missionary 
journeys of Paul as given in the Acts of 
the Apostles. It prefaces the discussion 
of the journeys with a brief chapter en- 
titled, “The Greek Orient in the Time of 
St. Paul,” in which the author offers 
the general background for the discus- 
sion to follow. His thesis is that al- 
though most of the areas in which the 
Apostle evangelized were superficially 
Hellenized, underneath this thin veneer 
of Greek culture lay the native language, 
culture, and religion of the people. Much 
of what he says throws light on obscure 
points; his first hand knowledge of the 
area and of the archeological data that 
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lie behind this lucid discussion is im- 
pressive. Yet, time and again he offers 
startling conjectures without pausing to 
give the evidence for his conclusions. 

The major portion of the book is given 
over to brief discussions of the high 
points in the journeys of Paul. Although 
the reviewer is inclined to agree with the 
author as to the general trustworthiness 
of the Acts of the Apostles, one wonders 
whether or not some attention should 
have been paid to the testimony of the 
letters of Paul himself. Perhaps the 
comparison of Acts with the Pauline 
letters lay outside the scope of the book 
as it was envisioned by the author. 

A word of commendation must be 
spoken on the lucid and interesting style 
of the author, as well as the skillful 
manner in which the translator fulfilled 
his task. The photographs of the major 
cities discussed and maps of the journey 
are helpful in following the text. 

Peter H. IGARASHI 
School of Religion 
Virginia Union University 


A Companion to the Study of St. Au- 
gustine. Edited by Roy W. Batten- 
house. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1955. xiii +425 pages. $5.50. 


In commemoration of the sixteen- 
hundredth anniversary of St. Augustine’s 
birth, in 354, sixteen members of a the- 
ological group known as the Duodecim 
have produced a volume which serves as 
an introduction and commentary to the 
life and writings of the most influential 
theologian of the Western Church. The 
combination of excellent individual schol- 
arship, careful editing by Professor Bat- 
tenhouse, and intensive group discussion 
has resulted in that rarity among sym- 
posia of this type: a book which fits 
together as a unit. 





The work is divided into three sec- 
tions, each with a particular purpose. 
The first section opens with Daniel Wil- 
liam’s evaluation of Augustine’s signifi- 
cance for our day. This is followed by 
Battenhouse’s biographical essay and Jo- 
seph Bernardin’s discussion of Augus- 
tine as a pastor. In this reviewer’s opin- 
ion, the section might well have been 
closed with Roger Hazelton’s chapter on 
Augustine’s devotional life, an essay 
which seems out of place in the third 
part of the book. Had Hazelton’s piece 
been linked to Bernardin’s, a more obvi- 
ous relationship between Augustine’s de- 
votion to the Church and his intensely 
personal relationship to God might have 
been more apparent. 


The second part of the book deals 
chronologically with the writings of Au- 
gustine. In many respects this is the best 
part of the volume, for here we have a 
fine summary of the writings, with crit- 
ical comments skillfully interspersed. 
The third section deals with certain ma- 
jor topics, and thus presents a different 
approach to the material covered in the 
previous section. Faith and reason, cre- 
ation, Christology, ethics, and devotional 
life comprise the themes which are here 
discussed. It is remarkable that one of 
the most stimulating of these essays is 
the joint product of two men, Professors 
Bigham and Mollegen. 


In such a volume it is inevitable that 
the reader should be confronted with the 
necessity of adjusting to changes in style 
and structure. Perhaps the book might 
have benefited had the group seen fit to 
adopt a pattern which F. W. Dillistone 
employs, whereby the essay is summa- 
rized in a lucid conclusion which ties the 
whole discussion together. Many of the 
chapters seem to trail out at the end with 
only a concluding sentence to close them 
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up. A further criticism arises from the 
fact that a book of this sort necessarily 
displays much repetition. The same anti- 
theses which are noted in the opening 
section appear repeatedly in nearly every 
chapter. Yet this could hardly have been 
avoided, not only because they are so 
significant, but also because the authors 
must assume that this book will not be 
read from cover to cover by all who 
make use of it. 

If individual contributions are to be 
singled out, those of Battenhouse, Rob- 
erts, Dillistone, Richardson, Hardy, Out- 
ler, and Bigham and Mollegen seem to 
be most noteworthy. The book seems des- 
tined to become a standard commentary 
on Augustine, and the price is remark- 
ably low for a book of this size. One 
hopes that the Duodecim will continue 
with a similar project in the near future. 

WILLIAM L. BRADLEY 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 


Jesus’ Belief in Man. By Edwin McNeill 
Poteat. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1956. 159 pages. $2.50. 


Edwin McNeill Poteat for the past 
thirty years was among the most brilliant 
preachers on the American scene. His 
recent untimely death removes a major 
prophetic voice. The present volume, 
Jesus’ Belief in Man, is a survey of the 
teachings of Jesus as found particularly 
in the temptation experiences, the Beati- 
tudes, the Sermon on the Mount, plus 
some of the proverbs and parables. With 
consumate skill Dr. Poteat weaves to- 
gether gospel teachings as they relate 
especially to the conviction of Jesus that 
man and his ultimate welfare is the 
most important thing in the universe to 
God. There is evidence that the ideas 
developed in the book found expression 
in the pulpit, but the sermonic mode is 


absent. Rather, there is a general pro- 
gression of thought that makes for a tight 
unity. Reared in the liberal tradition, Dr. 
Poteat teaches little of the depreciation 
of man found in some circles. “Jesus as 
the incarnation of God must not obscure 
our understanding of him as the incar- 
nation of man ... Jesus as he endured 
the vicissitudes of mortality gives us a 
different picture from that exhibited by 
neo-orthodoxy. .” Yet Poteat too 
shows evidence of awareness of and re- 
sponse to modern theological trends: 
“Jesus . . . regarded his relation to the 
Father more under the aspect of function 
than of essence . . . he expressed his 
sense of identification with God in the 
works he did.” 


However, it is as a biblical preacher 
with scintilating insights into scripture 
that the author makes his greatest con- 
tributions. “Our concern is not to find a 
middle ground but to rediscover the bib- 
lical ground no matter toward which side 
it may lean.” When Jesus was tempted 
to change stones into bread he responded, 
“Man shall not live by bread alone.” Po- 
teat’s discernment and homiletical skill 
are seen by his adding, “He does not live 
by stone at all. That which is stone is 
stone; that which is spirit is spirit.” In 
treating the temptation to leap from the 
Temple pinnacle, the author sees it as a 
test not of the power which he says 
Jesus felt he had, but the wrong use of 
that power to win people “by magic 
rather than a way of life.” Jesus refused 
to attract people in such a fashion. “Had 
he won them by a trick, they would 
hardly have died for a faith.” The latter 
is a good example of the epigramatic in 
his style that is so arresting. Poteat’s 
brilliance sometimes betrays him—only 
occasionally the reader finds himself 
wishing that Poteat were just a little less 
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clever. There is a reference to “... the 
first brisk encounter in the wilderness 
...” One does not have to be a literalist 
in remembering the gospel’s assertion 
that Jesus was tempted “forty days” to 
feel that the encounter was anything but 
“brisk.” 

However such minor criticism should 
not obscure the charm and helpfulness of 
this book and the unusual insights which 
this scion of an outstanding theological 
family brings in making first-century 
language relevant to our time. In speak- 
ing of the disciplines of the spirit he sees 
correctly that as Jesus enjoined alms- 
giving, prayer, and fasting there is a 
larger reference that is as applicable to 
our time or any age: almsgiving: self- 
giving; praying: self-replenishment ; 
fasting: self-discipline. In commenting 
on Matthew 13:17, “Truly, I say to you, 
many prophets and righteous men longed 
to see what you see, and did not see it, 
and to hear what you hear, and did not 
hear it,” Poteat asks, “What was this 
new thing? Prophets, many of them, and 
other righteous men had down the cen- 
turies heard about a kingdom, always 
referred to as the kingdom, his kingdom, 
my kingdom, thy kingdom. Was Jesus 
fitting a new pronoun to it? We think he 
was. It was your kingdom .. . in the 
coming of the kingdom man was not 
to be conscripted as a subject; he was to 
be enlisted as a volunteer.” 

HILtyer H. StTRATON 
First Baptist Church 
Malden, Mass. 


The Faith of Jesus. By Ira J. Martin, 
3rd. New York: Exposition Press, 
1956. 210 pages. $3.00. 


Two generations or so ago there was 
much ado about making distinctions be- 
tween the religion of Jesus and the reli- 





gion about Jesus. This book is essentially 
a continuation of this purpose and proce- 
dure. The author states (p. 13) what the 
“common, orthodox Christian’s idea of 
Jesus” is, then introduces his intention 
of trying to get back to the “real” in- 
fluences and developments of Jesus’ own 
faith, for, he says, “the original is more 
wonderful than the retouchings that have 
tried to enhance it” (ibid.). Then (p. 
119) he says, “For Jesus to express an 
attitude of heaven-born discontent is to 
intimate that Jesus was a growing, evolv- 
ing, progressing, improving personality 
that had not attained divine identity, but, 
in his own words, ‘was becoming perfect 
as the heavenly Father is perfect’ (cf. 
Matthew 5:48). Such a picture of the 
historic Jesus is one of the major con- 
victions of this study.” 

So it is, the author argues, that the 
religious faith that came to full maturity 
in Jesus was a natural product of more 
or less identifiable influences (such as 
Judaism, home life, and Jesus’ own ex- 
perience of God). Moreover, “what hap- 
pened to him could happen to others. . . .” 
(p. 169), a point of view already ex- 
pressed, “He wanted all men to be like 
himself, true images of God, the Father” 
(p. 41). As for the idea of God the 
Father, our author believes this to have 
been largely the product of a fine rela- 
tionship between Jesus and Joseph, and 
“Perhaps it was upon the death of Jo- 
seph that the early-adolescent Jesus trans- 
ferred his filial piety to the Heavenly 
Father of his nation, and his Heavenly 
Father gained stature and significance in 
his life” (p. 148). Martin attaches some 
significance to the use of “Abba.” “Abba 
is the Aramaic for the intimate father, or, 
as we would say, ‘daddy’ ” (ibid.). 

All the chapter titles start the same 
way: The Faith That ... and a key 
word indicates the emphasis: . . . Influ- 
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. He Experienced, .. . He 
Lived, . . . He Expected (in others), 
. .. He Shared, ... Was In Him,... 
Motivated Him (Chapters II to VIII). 
Thus we have an attempt to reconstruct 
the “actual situation.” Possibly this is 
partial explanation of the fact that one of 
the most frequent types of expression is 
“It appears that...” (or some equival- 
ent such as “We may assume that... ”). 
Such expressions occur upwards of 110 
times. And key concepts are “influence,” 
“potentiality,” “development,” “evolving,” 
and the like. Also, human goodness (po- 
tential) is played up and any doctrine of 
“original sin” is played down. “Jesus 
always saw the potentialities of personal 
lives rather than the shortcomings and 
the sins” (p. 119). The author goes on 
to say that the “implications in connec- 
tion with Jesus’ faith-experience could 
cause a revolt in Christological think- 
ing” (ibid.). Of course this “revolt” 
took place a long while ago, and has, in 
fact, been carried even further than the 
present author carries it. That is to say, 
while he may have divested Jesus of 
some of the habiliments of “supernatural- 
ism,” yet he himself retains a doctrine of 
the future life and a confident affirmation 
of the reality of God. 


enced Him, . . 


There are certain stylistic anomalies 
which are sometimes a bit startling 
(though the meaning may be clear 
enough). Thus, “Long before a child can 
speak . . . he responds to interpersonal 
emanations” (p. 148). “Jesus always rev- 
eled in the presence of personalities with 
potentialities” (p. 57). He speaks of the 
“parabolic trilogy” of Luke fifteen (p. 
115). “Aspects of (the) faith appear to 
exude from certain basic assumptions 

..” (p. 145). The means of salvation 
are called “a process of contemporaneous 
attunement of man’s spirit, mind, and will 


to those of the Father-God.” (p. 158). 

This work is essentially a confessio 
fidei, and thus has some of the qualities 
of personal witness. At the same time 
the author makes extensive use of the 
tools of modern scholarship. This may 
make for different kinds of responses. 
The scholarly reader may feel the wit- 
nessing to be a “subjective” intrusion. 
The orthodox reader is certain to feel 
that the Lord of Life has been reduced 
in stature (in spite of the second quote 
from page 13). Some “down to earth” 
readers will find a Jesus they “under- 
stand.” There are no footnotes and no 
index. 

W. Gorpvon Ross 

Berea College 


The Pauline View of Man. By W. David 
Stacey. London: The Macmillan 
Company. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1956. xv + 253 pages. $5.75. 


This 1953 M.A. thesis for the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham was written with the 
author’s hope that it would “help to 
establish the Biblical view of a subject 
that is commonly treated in a non-Bib- 
lical way” (p. viii). The author con- 
sciously avoids dealing with the Chris- 
tian view of man in our contemporary 
scene and limits himself to “the Biblical 
presuppositions from which our theolo- 
gical thinking should begin” (p. viii). 
The purpose is commendable and in line 
with much necessary lexical spade-work 
being carried on throughout the world 
in the realm of biblical theology. No- 
where, however, do we find a clear state- 
ment of the author’s methodology, and 
this, perhaps, accounts for the somewhat 
diffuse and repetitive character of some 
portions of the essay. 

The book has two strong points worthy 
of note. The first is the recognition of 
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the centrality and significance of Paul’s 
conversion experience for the working 
out of his theology, and in particular, of 
his anthropology, though this recognition 
seems overdone at points where Stacey 
seems at pains to minimize the Hellen- 
istic note. The second, not unrelated, 
merit of the book is the author’s primary 
assumption that Paul is neither a specu- 
lative philosopher nor a systematic the- 
ologian, but that he writes experientially 
and non-technically in the popular reli- 
gious idiom and, hence, cannot be held 
for the limited scientific definitions char- 
acteristic of Plato and Aristotle. 


The two greatest weaknesses of the 
book are its disregard of much recent 
scholarship in several areas, and its al- 
most complete dependence upon secondary 
sources, excepting, of course, the New 
Testament. There is a nodding acquaint- 
ance, for instance, with Johannes Peder- 
sen, but little serious use is made of him. 
The work of Sigmund Mowinckel and 
Walther Eichrodt, though important for 
much of the Old Testament lexical 
foundation that must underlie any serious 
New Testament lexical work, appears 
neither in text or footnotes. In the sec- 
tion on Philo the works of Bréhier, 
Goodenough, Heinemann, Stein, Treitel, 
Volker, Windisch, and Wolfson find no 
mention. There is no reference anywhere 
to the highly significant Dead Sea ma- 
terial which in numerous cases will have 
specific bearing upon the origin of many 
Pauline terms and ideas (e.g., “perverse 
flesh,” “the guilt of flesh” in 1QS). 
Even divine “justification” of man, and 
“imputed righteousness” are to be found 
here. 


Throughout the book Stacey holds that 
Paul starts from a purely Old Testa- 
ment baseline, anthropologically, and that 
his view is “synthetic,” by which he 


means Paul thinks of man as a totality 
(Pedersen), rather than “analytically,” 
meaning according to Hellenistic dichot- 
omy. This seems to be related to the 
author’s reticence in allowing much Hel- 
lenistic influence, save in the case of a 
few words which Paul borrowed from the 
Greek language and baptized for Chris- 
tian usage by infusing them with new 
religious meaning. Specifically, Stacey 
holds that body (soma) and_ spirit 
(pneuma) never have in Paul any dichot- 
omous significance, but are Hebraically 
two different ways of looking at man as a 
totality. While it must be admitted there 
are unmistakable instances where sarz, 
soma, pneuma, and psyche are used in 
characteristically Old Testament ways of 
man in his totality, this does not mean 
Paul never thinks dichotomously. 


Stacey’s treatment of I Thessalonians 
5:23 (p. 123 ff.) is a case in point, where 
pneuma, psyche, and soma appear side by 
side in a reference to man. It has long 
been recognized that this verse does not 
set forth a trichotomous view of man 
(e.g., Frame, 1912; Wm. Neil, 1950), 
with which Stacey agrees. Stacey also 
points out that “the words holoteleis and 
holokleron point to the real meaning,” 
and that “Paul is emphasizing the en- 
tirety of the preservation.” Why then 
does Stacey not see what is very plain, 
first that anthropologically we have here 
a late Hellenistic-Jewish dichotomy ex- 
pressed in basically Old Testament terms, 
and second that grammatically this is in- 
dicated by the common Greek idiom, kat 

.. kai, “both ... and.” (Blass-Debrun- 
ner, Grammatik, #444)? Thus the Greek 
text is easily rendered into English: 


And may the God of peace, himself, 
sanctify you completely, and may your 
entire soul (pneuma = nephesh), both 
spirit (psyche = ruah) and body (soma 
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= basar), be preserved blameless at the 

presence of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Here Paul, under the influence of a 
process that had been going on in Juda- 
ism for two or three centuries, was, like 
Philo, reading Greek dichotomy back 
into his Old Testament, though quite 
unconsciously. The influence on the one 
hand of Oriental (chiefly Iranian) dual- 
ism, and on the other of Greek philoso- 
phic dichotomy, had been slowly but 
surely modifying Jewish thought. We 
can see them infiltrating post-exilic Ju- 
daism, first in the Wisdom literature 
(e.g., Job 27 :2-6; 32:8; 33 :4-6; 34:12-15; 
Eccl. 3:19-21; 11:5; 12:7), then in the 
Qumran community (e.g., 1QS. xi. 7, 12, 
13, 16, 17, 20-22), and finally even in the 
Pharisaic and Essene acceptance of the 
Greek conception of the immortality of 
the soul (Josephus, Ant. XVIII. i. 3, 5; 
Bel. II. viii. 11). 

T. M. TAytor 
The Pittsburgh-Xenia 
Theological Seminary 


The Philosophy of the Church Fathers. 
By Harry A. Wolfson. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1956. xxviii 
+635 pages. $10.00. 


One is surprised to find a book entitled 
The Philosophy of the Church Fathers 
because the Church Fathers were not phil- 
osophers. The subtitle “Faith, Trinity, 
Incarnation” sounds more as if the work 
were a history of doctrine. As a matter 
of fact it is a treatment of the degree and 
manner in which the Fathers utilized 
philosophical concepts in order to work 
out a theology. The initial section deals 
with their hospitality to philosophy. 
Some of the Fathers preferred a simple 
faith unsupported by rational demonstra- 
tion; others considered a faith explicated 
by reason to be superior. This meant 


that they were ready to employ philoso- 
phical techniques and also to utilize philo- 
sophical concepts. All this they did with- 
out any departure from reliance upon 
the authority of Scripture because the 
Scripture was frequently given a non- 
literal sense. The way at this point had 
already been abundantly paved by Philo 
in his accommodation of the Old Testa- 
ment to Greek philosophy. A point at 
which this philosophy proved of the 
greatest use to the Christians was in the 
clarification and elaboration of their theo- 
ries with regard to the person of Christ, 
the view of God, and the nature and role 
of the Holy Spirit. A number of con- 
cepts lay to hand, but had to be care- 
fully differentiated and accommodated 
to each other, namely, Wisdom, Logos, 
Spirit, and Son. Again, God was con- 
ceived by the Jews as a creator; by the 
Greeks as a begetter. The stages by 
which the terms, concepts, and analogies 
were more rigidly defined and systema- 
tized into the doctrine of the Trinity is 
here minutely analyzed. 


The author is well equipped for the 
execution of his task by his former 
studies in Philo; a wealth of erudition is 
brought to bear on every aspect of the 
theme. The work has its stronger and 
weaker portions. The strength lies in 
the analysis of terms and concepts, and 
the pursuit of their origins. Much infor- 
mation is assembled which will be of use 
to the specialist. Sometimes the differen- 
tiations appear to me to be unduly refined. 
In the Patristic Period the non-literal 
interpretations of Scripture are suffi- 
ciently included under the catagories of 
allegory and typology without a more 
minute breakdown. 

The greatest weakness of the work 


lies in the failure to grasp and grapple 
with major ideas, and there is no feeling 
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for the religious experience which drove 
the early Fathers to assert the uniqueness 
of Jesus, whatever might be the conse- 
quences for philosophical concepts. The 
treatment of Gnosticism is to my mind 
the least satisfactory part of the book. 
There is no grasp of the fundamental 
concept of Gnosticism—the repudiation 
of the material world as evil. And the 
doctrine of emanations is not adequately 
accounted for by reference to the Greek 
mythological picture of the gods as be- 
getters because emanation is an eternal 
process of begetting from within the very 
being of the godhead. On the score of 
details, why are Cerinthus and Simon 
selected for special treatment rather than 
Valentinus and Basilides? And what 
need is there to assume that the Simon 
who reputedly founded Christian Gnos- 
ticism was not the Simon of the book of 
Acts? 

Criticism of these details is not in- 
tended as a disparagement of the book 
as a whole which contains a great deal 
of illuminating information. 

RoLtaNnp H. BAINTON 
Yale Divinity School 


Kingdom and Church. A Study in the 
Theology of the Reformation. By T. F. 
Torrance. Edinburgh: Oliver and 
Boyd, 1956. 168 pages. 16 s. 


In this book Professor Torrance has 
enlarged his previous essay on Eschatol- 
ogy in the “Occasional Papers” of the 
Scottish Journal of Theology and incor- 
porated an article from the Journal of 
Ecclesiastical History. “The Reforma- 
tion stands for the rediscovery of the liv- 
ing God of the Bible, who actively inter- 
venes in the affairs of men, the Lord and 
Judge of history, and with that comes 
a powerful realization of the historical 
relevance of eschatology.” In three chap- 





ters the author treats Luther, Butzer, 
and Calvin as the representatives of the 
eschatology of faith, of love, and of hope 
respectively, pointing out their charac- 
teristic differences of emphasis and nu- 
ance, but giving the greater weight to 
the underlying unity of doctrine and 
purpose. Hence the far-too-little-known 
Butzer is introduced as mediator between 
Luther and Calvin and the book is dedi- 
cated to Ernst Wolf and Otto Weber in 
GOttingen, “in appreciation of their work 
for a closer understanding between the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches.” 
Theme and writer alike need no com- 
mendation. It is the hand of the expert 
which guides us here to the writings of 
the three Reformers, always careful to 
let them speak for themselves, and 
whetting our appetite for further direct 
study of the sources. And beyond the 
Reformers are the Scriptures. The more 
obvious differences between Luther and 
Calvin in the accentuation, for instance, 
of judgment there and resurrection here, 
the hidden Kingdom in the one and the 
visible church in the other, must be and 
are, pursued to their exegetical origins 
and discussed in biblical terms. Over 
against Luther’s known Pauline predilec- 
tions stands Calvin’s interpretation of 
church history in terms of Ephesians and 
Hebrews, and Butzer’s “interpreting to- 
gether” of Ephesians, Galatians, and the 
Johannine writings. Lutherans, of course, 
will not easily knuckle down under the 
charges of the Calvinist author that 
Luther tended “towards a docetic view 
of the risen humanity of Christ”; that 
his “doctrine of the Church is ultimately 
clear only in his negative dialectical 
idea”; and that, in his refusal to allow 
the use of force in the service of the 
Reformation, “he appears to have been 
afraid of the consequences of the mighty 
Word of God.” They may also want to 
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know more definitely where exactly the 
hints about the Church’s historical struc- 
ture, historical continuity, and historical 
communication of the Gospel—in all of 
which again Calvin comes out rather 
better than Luther—may take us in the 
contemporary ecumenical discussion; how 
far is it today from Geneva, or Edin- 
burgh, to Canterbury ? 

Such questions, naturally, must  re- 
main unanswered within the compass of 
168 pages on eschatology. That they 
must be raised is an indication of the 
scope of this book. It touches upon every 
single fundamental point of Reformation 
theology: Christology, Church, Sacra- 
ment, Justification, Orders of Creation, 
Ascension, Advent, Spirit, and Word. 
One may have doubts about the adequacy 
of twentieth-century vocabulary for the 
discussion of these issues (e.g. Reforma- 
tion as “eschatological suspension of 
order and liturgy” or faith as “dimen- 
sion of Christian existence over against 
the Word, existence on the frontiers ... ,” 
etc.), but one cannot possibly doubt the 
central role of eschatology in the Re- 
formers’ thought and the vital importance 
of this book for all students of their 
theology. 

FRANZ HILDEBRANDT 
Drew University 


Theology of the New Testament. Vol. II. 
By Rudolf Bultmann. Translated by 
Kendrick Grobel. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1955. 251 pages. $4.00. 


Here we have the masterly completion 
of a work probably destined to be a ma- 
jor factor in biblical theology, and there- 
fore in the self-understanding of the 
Church. The earlier volume gave us a 
description of the presuppositions and 
motifs of New Testament theology (to 
wit: the message of Jesus, the proclama- 


tion of the Palestinian Church, and that 
of the non-Pauline Hellenistic Church), 
and a thorough and brilliant analysis of 
the theology of Paul. The present vol- 
ume likewise has two parts: Part III 
gives us an interesting and provocative 
study of the theology of John’s Gospel 
and Epistles, and the concluding part 
describes the development and decline 
toward the ancient catholic church. 
There is an extensive bibliography (sup- 
plemented by the translator), and an 
index of Greek terms, New Testament 
passages, and subjects covered by the 
entire work. 

In my opinion, Professor Bultmann’s 
book deserves all the high praise ac- 
corded the first volume. The serious and 
critical student of the Bible will find 
it a lively as well as a learned presenta- 
tion of the varieties of theology and of 
religion in the early churches. Naturally, 
the author’s existentialism is a large fac- 
tor in his interpretation and evaluation. 

The Gnostic Redeemer-myth provides 
the basic framework of John’s Gospel, 
according to Dr. Bultmann. This myth 
of a pre-existent Son of God replaces 
the Israelitic history of salvation which 
dominates the other Gospels. The Gnos- 
tics are also credited with the name of 
the Redeemer (Logos), as against the 
Greek philosophical tradition. John is 
thus seen to start an original direction 
in theology, independent of Paul, but in 
substance deeply related to the founder 
of Christian theology. 

John is classed with Paul as a c'ear- 
headed and downright believer-thinker. 
His Gospel is the clearest presentation of 
the Gospel as paradox, as news of an 
occurrence which is at once historical and 
eschatological. Bultmann constantly em- 
phasizes the many-sided paradox of the 
Christian faith. 
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The suggestion that the resurrection 
appearances were not indispensable to 
the faith of John (p. 56) will trouble 
some readers. The Thomas-story, last 
item in the original text, is a criticism 
of the small faith that demands demon- 
stration. This can be accepted by most 
critics; but what of the following? “It 
also contains a warning against taking 
the Easter-stories for more than they 
are able to be: signs and pictures of the 
Easter faith—or, perhaps still better, 
confessions of faith in it.” But does 
John mean to refer to independently real 
events, or to faith as such, in principle 
not faith in these events? The tendency 
of existentialism toward subjectivism 
may well be at work in Bultmann’s ex- 
position of John. Again, the victory of 
Jesus is not an external event; it is in- 
ward—the rising of faith in spite of the 
offense which Jesus is to any man of the 
world. Such an exegesis brings us to a 
crucial point of decision for contemporary 
theology. Is the resurrection of Jesus to 
be proclaimed as an actual event, a super- 
natural act, the mighty act of God? To be 
sure, faith is a miracle, but is it faith in 
itself—or in an action of God (by name 
Jesus Christ) inaugurating the new age or 
existence of man? 

John, says our author, concentrates 
the drama of salvation into one event, 
the proclamation of the truth. Hence the 
neglect of the sacraments by John. Again 
the question arises: Can the Church exist 
without the ground of the drama of sal- 
vation? Can faith cut loose from the 
story? John rates high with Bultmann 
as a radical eschatologist-dialectician, the 
best demythologizer in the New Testa- 
ment. But does John mean to say that 
the whole truth of revelation is the 
prophetic call to believe the reality of 
God? Or is the resurrection for John 
something that took place? Was Jesus 








glorified decisively for John before the 
resurrection ? 


The development toward the ancient 
catholic church is largely a story of the 
loss of faith, in the Pauline-Johannine 
sense. Paul and John proclaimed a para- 
doxical Gospel of the Word made flesh, 
of an imperative founded upon an indica- 
tive, of the eschatological occurrence. 
Colossians and Ephesians, the pastorals, 
and First Peter show some grasp of the 
paradox. Elsewhere are the dreary 
stretches of legalistic moralism and sacra- 
mentalism. One gets the distinct im- 
pression that after John the Church is in 
confusion, because of the loss of the dia- 
lectic of faith. It takes a great faith and 
a clear head to see the Church’s escha- 
tological existence. John, by the way, 
is not altogether free of mythology, but 
he is the least confused, the brightest 
author in the New Testament. A rather 
provocative, and at least suggestive point 
is made: catholicism was the most suc- 
cessful heresy, the triumphant confu- 
sion (p. 138). 


Given the definition of faith (eschatolo- 
gical existence), it is quite to be ex- 
pected that Professor Bultmann would 
have sharp words for James, Jude, He- 
brews, and Second Peter. Instead of the 
true church, which is the eschatologically 
existing congregation proclaiming the 
Word of God by the power of God the 
Holy Spirit, the last New Testament 
writers document the development of an 
institution of salvation. Its self-under- 
standing is in principle complete with 
Ignatius. So we have two basic Chris- 
tianities: the congregation of the Word 
and the sacramental institution of salva- 
tion. John and Paul, or Ignatius? Take 
your choice! The faith that understands 
itself as decision for the Word pro- 
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claimed, it is implied, will follow Paul 
and John. 

Students of the New Testament stand 
in debt to the Carnegie Foundation, Van- 
derbilt University, and Kendrick Grobel 
for the publication in English of Bult- 
mann’s great work. 

BERNARD GRAVES 
Hamline University 


Christology and Myth in the New Testa- 
ment. By Geraint Vaughan Jones. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1956. 295 pages. $4.50. 


This is a very interesting book on 
Christology by a minister in Glasgow 
who has studied at the universities of 
Leeds, Oxford, and Marburg. It deals 
with the question of the extent to which 
Christology in the New Testament is 
mythological in character, and with the 
further question of /ow mythological 
Christology is to be interpreted in our 
day. The study deals with a matter that 
has been brought into sharp focus by 
Professor Rudolf Bultmann, viz., New 
Testament mythology; and it is continu- 
ously related to statements made by the 
Professor Emeritus of Marburg Univer- 
sity. It is confined, however, to New 
Testament Christology, and deals pri- 
marily with the significance of the title 
Kurios (Lord), with the pre-existence 
of Christ and his relation to the created 
world both as an instrument of, creation 
and as a man in creation, with the myth- 
ology of evil and the relationship of 
Christ to evil, and, finally, with the inter- 
pretation of myth and the archetypal 
and normative character of myth. 

The reviewer found the book most in- 
teresting, although somewhat contradic- 
tory. It almost appeared as though the 
author had changed his mind in the proc- 
ess of writing (which was a good thing), 


and had not re-written earlier chapters 
in the interest of consistency. One thor- 
oughly agrees with the author’s contention 
at the end of the book that a radical 
demythologizing would result in discard- 
ing essentials of the kerygma (p. 278), and 
that the “story of salvation” can “only be 
described mythologically” (p. 273). One 
is at a loss, then, to understand why the 
author demythologizes the Incarnation in 
chapter I of Part II, and why he holds out 
for interpreting John’s words “The Word 
became flesh” in a “non-mythological 
sense” (p. 92). Furthermore, why does the 
author later maintain that it is possible to 
understand Jesus’ sonship to God “without 
reference to mythological conceptions” (p. 
144), when toward the end of the book he 
maintains that mythological conceptions 
are necessary to the preservation of the 
kerygma? He would have done better 
to have maintained the mythology of the 
Incarnation than to have advocated Adop- 
tionism in the belief that he was escaping 
myth, and in so doing making an ultimate 
distinction between Theos (God) and 
Kurios (Lord) (p. 146). 

I am reluctant to sound a negative 
note, but I was left with the impression 
that the book was written too hastily. 
Facility of expression is not one of its 
strong points, and it may be that I have 
misunderstood the author’s intent when 
he appeared to make contradictory points. 
In any case, he frequently misquotes and 
sometimes misrepresents. (Repeated mis- 
quotations are somewhat annoying.) In 
addition to this, someone was responsible 
for scattering accents either thought- 
lessly or ignorantly: there are at least 18 
errors in accents and breath marks on 
Greek words (plus one missing iota sub- 
script). One reading of the book also 
uncovered 9 additional mistakes. It is 
too bad that so many errors of various 
kinds must mar this book, for Mr. Jones 
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grapples with real issues and often in a 
most enlightening and interesting man- 
ner. One is grateful to him for a number 
of insights and for a genuine contribution 
to discussions of New Testament Christ- 
ology. 
Burton H. THROCKMORTON, JR. 

Bangor Theological Seminary 


The Christian Faith. By David H. C. 
Read. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1956. 175 pages. $1.95. 


David Read’s The Christian Faith was 
written to explain the faith to persons 
with inquiring minds who are either in- 
clined to doubt or who have serious 
question as to its authenticity and valid- 
ity. The book’s purpose is more than 
admirably accomplished. But it also 
achieves two other purposes which the 
author may or may not have had in 
mind. The first is the fact that its clear, 
concise, and readable explanations, shorn 
of ponderous theological terminology 
and arguments, are of great help to seri- 
ous students of the Bible who, although 
they accept the faith, are nevertheless 
troubled by difficult and perplexing reli- 
gious problems which beliefs often raise; 
and the second, equally, if not more im- 
portant, is the assistance this book gives 
to many pastors who need help in system- 
atically explaining the profound truths 
of our religion in language lay people 
can understand. 

All eight chapters move in an orderly 
procession, but the chapter on “The Dis- 
closure of God” and “The Deliverance of 
Man” are especially meaningful. Much 
more attention should have been given 
to the sacraments and their attending 
problems in the chapter on “The Church 
and the Sacraments.” Nevertheless, Dr. 
Read, who wrote this book while he was 
Chaplain to Queen Elizabeth, has sum- 





marized the major elements of the Chris- 
tian faith in a simple but masterly way. 

Reading the book was an experience 
for me. I started out to read in prepara- 
tion for writing a review, but I found 
so much personal enjoyment after a slow 
start, and so much help in shaping my 
own ideas and methods of communica- 
tion of those ideas, that I found myself 
re-reading passages and marking pages 
for further use. The Christian Faith will 
be an invaluable book for college chap- 
lains, Christian lay leaders, teachers, and 
pastors. It is a book which invites the 
reader to return to its pages again and 
again. Its unique contribution is its 
clear and cogent summary of the Chris- 
tian faith as a system of thought. 

James H. Rosinson 

The Church of the Master 
New York City 


A Kierkegaard Commentary. By T. H. 
Croxall. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1956. 263 pages. $5.00. 


It is inevitable that as a philosopher’s 
influence increases, many will undertake 
to make his meaning plain and to act 
as competent guides to uncertain novices. 
But there is always a risk in this, and 
nowhere more patently than in the at- 
tempt to interpret the thought of one 
whose very style is born of the nature of 
his wisdom. The great man, in philos- 
ophy as in art, is himself and not an- 
other; his style, his passion, his nuances 
and intimations come from a thousand 
inimitable factors. Once they are re- 
moved one does not find the master’s 
thought lying underneath in plain view. 
What one finds is scarcely more than the 
scratches and gouges left by the inter- 
preter’s own bent of mind. 

Now Croxall is too good a Kierke- 
gaardian to attempt such an extreme 
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simplification. His Commentary is written 
to complement the English translation 
and to assist readers at doubtful points. 
Yet this very goal sets up a difficult 
problem. If it is to be a commentary, 
either it must be multi-volumed or it 
must have a principle of selectivity, 
choosing where to lavish one’s attention. 
If the latter is chosen, this is also a risk. 
The attention given no longer follows 
the contour of the work itself, but bulges 
and pinches according to the predilection 
of the commentator. Moreover, when a 
summary of “meaning” is attempted, as 
in the section dealing with the religious 
discourses, there is too much to pull to- 
gether, and the short cut of setting up 
certain categories under which Soren 
Kierkegaard’s thoughts may be assem- 
bled, means that the interpretation talks 
over the top of the “works” and escapes 
the dialectic with which they are in- 
formed. 


Three things are helpful in Croxall’s 
treatment of Soren Kierkegaard. In the 
first place, he does clarify passages 
which have been muddied by erroneous 
translation; second, he brings together 
at various points relevant passages from 
other works of Séren Kierkegaard; and, 
finally, he introduces historical contex- 
tual data which throw light upon the 
text. His use of the Papirer, and his 
translation of Bishop Martenson’s reply 
to Kierkegaard’s attack, also put us in 
his debt. 


Perhaps it is unkind to raise the ques- 
tion in such a well-documented and care- 
fully contrived commentary concerning 
the overall impression of the grand lines 
of Kierkegaardian thought. One would 
have to say that in this respect one. must 
stay close to Sdéren Kierkegaard and not 
expect too much of the Commentary. 
It is not an introduction. It is not really 


an interpretation. It is a book of running 
comments on the original text. 

SAMUEL H. MILLER 
Andover Newton Theological School 


On Authority and Revelations: The Book 
on Adler, or a Cycle of Ethico-Reli- 
gious Essays. By Soren Kierkegaard. 
Translated with an Introduction and 
Notes by Walter Lowrie. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1955. 205 
pages. $4.50. 


One could wish, for several reasons, 
that this book had been one of the earlier 
works of Soren Kierkegaard to have been 
translated, rather than among the latest. 
One gets a distinctly different notion of 
Kierkegaard’s disposition of mind and 
heart than, let us say, from the Attack 
on Christendom. Here there is modesty, 
a very real concern and understanding 
of his opponent, and, while the analysis 
is made with brilliant penetration, it is 
never without sympathy, and even pa- 
thos. As the translator points out, it was 
strangely held from publication by Séren 
Kierkegaard despite his continued in- 
terest, evidenced by the four prefaces he 
wrote for it, and the continued correc- 
tions and emendations he made. 

The book, as S6ren Kierkegaard himself 
averred, is “only in a certain sense about 
Adler,” the priest who first declared he 
had a revelation from Christ, then shifted 
to a belief in being a genius, and was 
finally deposed by the Church. Actually, 
the book is about the categories of “apos- 
tle” and “genius,” worked out in terms of 
what “revelation” must mean. Kierke- 
gaard in his second preface states the 
matter most succinctly as “essentially an 
ethical investigation of the concept of 
revelation; about how he who has had 
a revelation is related to the race, the 
universal, and we others to him; about 
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the confusion from which the concept of 
revelation suffers in our confused age.” 

Although this was written in 1847, the 
year 1957 finds us no less confused. 
There is no juncture of theological think- 
ing where the hammers of thinkers clash 
so violently as in this region of “revela- 
tion.” Does Christianity intend to stand 
by “revelation,” and if it does, what 
meaning will be given it in a world in- 
creasingly positivistic in its judgment of 
validity? How do we practice, or preach, 
or live in the context of a “revelation” 
faith? 

This book might well form the basic 
introduction to modern Christian apolo- 
getics, where we must sharpen the dis- 
crimination which discerns the things 
which belong to God and the things 
which belong to Caesar. There is in it 
Soren Kierkegaard’s brilliant psychology, 
formidable logic, and remarkable powers 
of description. But deeper than these one 
can see the sheer honesty of mind, the 
passionate search for the truth, the care- 
ful but bold stripping of all confusion 
from the category under discussion. Here 
in this book are many of the motifs 
which are later elaborated, driven to the 
utmost, and in some instances made al- 
most fanatically extreme. I can only say, 
“Read it now. It is not out of date, not 
a minute late, although it is a hundred 
years old.” 

SAMUEL H. MILLER 
Andover Newton Theological School 


The Root of the Vine: Essays in Biblical 
Theology. By Anton Fridrichsen and 
others. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1953. 160 pages. $4.75. 


In the field of biblical theology there 
is perhaps no single topic more contro- 
versial today than that concerning the 
Christological interpretation of the Old 


Testament. Historically, Christ has al- 
ways been recognized as both the center 
and key of the Bible; but a specific her- 
meneutical method through which this 
affirmation may be expressed has not 
found widespread or unquestioned sup- 
port. This book, consisting of essays by 
Anton Fridrichsen and six of his students 
in “the Uppsala school,” demonstrates the 
effectiveness of a typological method. It 
hastens, however, to disclaim any rigid 
conformity to the older allegorical 
method by asserting that this newer 
typological exegesis takes seriously his- 
torical criticism (particularly, one must 
add, that type of “tradition criticism” 
with which modern Scandinavian schol- 
ars are associated). 


The opening essay, on the theology of 
creation in the Bible by Gosta Lindeskog, 
affords a clear and attractive example 
of this kind of exegesis. The biblical 
theology of creation—for which Linde- 
skog proposes the term “ktisiology”’— 
is unique among the religions of the an- 
cient Near East because it links mono- 
theism indissoiubly with universalism. 
With this ktisiology, eschatology is co- 
ordinate. And because Israel always as- 
sociates the end with the beginning, its 
doctrine of election takes on new signi- 
ficance. By the Yahwist, election is re- 
lated to creation; by the Second Isaiah, 
to vicarious suffering. Concerning the 
concept of election, which carries on to 
Messianism, the author emphasizes this 
parallel movement: in the Old Testa- 
ment, the first creation led from Adam 
through the chosen people to the rem- 
nant; in the New Testament, the new 
creation leads from the Second Adam 
through the church out to mankind. 
Jesus Christ is thus the “eschatological 
Adam” and fulfills both aspects of the 
Old Testament “son of man” figure, 
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viz., representative man and heavenly 
redeemer. But this is not just a return 
to the old. “The New Testament is not 
just a commentary on the Old; it is au- 
thentically new and original.” “Our Lord 
was not just a Jewish Messiah and can- 


not be represented as such.” The New 
Testament concepts “son of man,” “son of 
God,” and “last Adam” are “reborn 


images,” filling the old forms with new 
meaning. The New Testament accepts 
the Old Testament ideas of creation and 
eschatology but understands them Chris- 
tologically; for in Christ there is indeed 
a new creation. 


A further investigation of the concept 
of election is offered in an article by the 
Old Testament scholar, G. A. Danell, 
entitled, “The Idea of God’s People in 
the Bible.” He shows that in both Testa- 
ments election comes through the Rem- 
nant which enters into the new life only 
through suffering and death. In the Old 
Testament, Abraham, Joseph, and Moses 
illustrate this as well as the better known 
examples of Israel in exile and Isaiah’s 
Suffering Servant. All Old Testament 
figures of the faithful Remnant reach 
final and highest fulfilment in Christ, 
for whom, as for his Church, the way 
of life is the way of the cross. 


A third essay lucidly demonstrating 
this method of typological exegesis is 
Harald Sahlin’s “The New Exodus of 
Salvation according to St. Paul.” He 
finds that not only the Old Testament 
writers pattern their anticipation of the 
great eschatological salvation by the Mes- 
siah after the historical exodus under 
Moses, but that this “typological parallel 
between the historic Exodus and the 
Messianic deliverance” is found in the 
Gospels and, most effectively, with Paul. 
But, characteristically enough, we find 
also a heightening of the type: “the new 
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Exodus is in every aspect far superior to 
the old.” Christian Baptism and the 
Eucharist, as they appear in Paul, must 
be related to this typological background 
if their full meaning is to be understood. 

The collection includes four other pro- 
vocative essays of high caliber. Krister 
Stendahl, now at Harvard, also writes 
on election, and Bo Reicke, now at Basel, 
treats the forms of early Christian 
preaching and kinds of preacher. H. 
Reisenfeld studies the ministry in the 
New Testament, and the editor con- 
tributes an article showing the funda- 
mental and essential identity of the 
thought of Jesus, Paul, and John. 

Other than for limitations of space, 
this review refrains from offering more 
from these four additional studies only 
because they do not illustrate so clearly 
the typological method which distin- 
guishes the collection as a whole. Enough 
has been given, however, to show some- 
thing of the strength—if not the weak- 
ness—of the Uppsala hermeneutical ap- 
proach, the influence of which is being 
widely felt today. 

R. LAansinGc Hicks 
Berkeley Divinity School 


Natural Religion and Christian Theology. 
By A. Victor Murray. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1956. ix + 168 
pages. $3.50. 

Some naturalists cannot get from their 
naturalism to any kind of theology. For 
them, there is no such transition that 
would be valid. Others develop a natural- 
istic theology allowing for no transcen- 
dent dimension. But President A. Victor 
Murray (of Cheshunt College, Cam- 
bridge) gets from his naturalism to a 
distinctly Christian theology. His two 


major concerns in this closely reasoned 
and brilliantly written book are interpre- 
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tation of human nature and experience, 
and specifications concerning the formu- 
lation of any theology. He believes that 
major errors in the handling of these 
themes have been as follows: to deal 
with either to the exclusion of the other; 
to try to develop a theology by starting 
completely outside the context of human 
experience; and to attempt a psychology 
(or any other department of the human 
sciences) by reducing the human datum 
to a non-variable object. 

In his interpretation of human nature 
and experience, the author draws heavily 
upon the inquiries of psychologists and 
anthropologists (especially in chapters 
2 to 5). He also ventures hypotheses 
which are offered as answers to such ques- 
tions as: What is basic in human nature 
and experience? What is the essence of 
religion? Where is the fundamental norm 
of life to be found? Summaries of his 
answers are that the one basic drive of 
human life is the insistence of everything 
living to be itself and to require such com- 
mand over environment as will enable it 
to be itself (pp. 31 f.); that the essence 
of religion (on the human side) is self- 
realization, which includes and involves 
self-surrender (pp. 43 f.) ; and the funda- 
mental norm of human life is to be found 
in history (rather than in “abnormal” psy- 
chology, or in any theological a priori 
(pp. 54, 145, et passim). 

As to theology, the author believes 
that entirely too much dependence has 
heretofore been placed on a priori begin- 
nings. Moreover, he believes that these 
cannot be justified by any claims to a 
revelation that has been fixed once for all 
or that comes entirely from outside hu- 
man experience. And as far as Christian 
theology is concerned, he argues that 
some of the leading characteristics of 
Christianity can be seen as being deeply 
rooted in natural religion. Thus, natural 





religion is an indispensable source for 
the development of any theology that lays 
claim to validity. Furthermore, some 
kind of consonance between human na- 
ture and theology will be found more 
(rather than less) in that theology which 
lays claim to any kind of demonstrable 
validity. And such demonstrable validity 
is the author’s basis for recognizing in 
Christianity some kind of finality (Cf. the 
final chapter, but also discussed else- 
where). 

Of special significance for President 
Murray is the dictum of Principal San- 
day, made to a group of special friends 
toward the end of his career. He said 
that relations between persons every- 
where involve the same features, no mat- 
ter who those persons are, and that there 
is no difference in kind between the 
relationship of man and man and the 
relationship of man and God (pp. 21 and 
56). Our author develops this into his 
interpretation of the indissoluble related- 
ness of natural religion and Christian 
theology. 

Here is a naturalism that does not ex- 
clude God and the divine; a theology 
that pays unusual respect to human dig- 
nity; and a critical acumen that relates 
these concerns about as well as has been 
done in recent years. But to feel the full 
force of his argument, the reader has to 
believe that in the long run this task can 
and should be done. 

W. Gorpon Ross 
Berea College 


Faith, Reason and Existence. By John A. 
Hutchison. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. xii + 306 pages. $4.50. 


Teachers in college departments of reli- 
gion and in theological schools are notori- 
ously embarrassed in their efforts by the 
lack in this country of usable introductions 
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to the philosophy of religion. Professor 
John Hutchison of Columbia University 
has had the courage to step into this 
breach, heretofore successfully occupied 
only by the lonely figure of Erich Frank. 
In venturing on this step, however, Pro- 
fessor Hutchison shows himself to be well 
aware of the inadequacies of the once- 
honored notion that philosophy of religion 
is primarily a convenient propaedeutic to 
biblical studies, theology, and Christian 
ethics proper. Consequently, the author 
of Faith, Reason and Existence takes fre- 
quent pains to remind the reader that his 
intention is not to fabricate a demonstra- 
tion of Christian theism, but rather in the 
spirit of Anselm to conduct a post facto 
critical analysis of the content of theology. 
To this end, Hutchison makes considerable 
use of British philosophical theology 
(Austin Farrer, F. R. Tennant, Arch- 
bishop Temple, Dorothy Emmett). More- 
over, the “philosophical theology” that is 
prosecuted here has a very inclusive do- 
main, extending from an introductory and 
highly general discussion of the nature of 
religion (“ultimate concern”) and of phi- 
losophy (ontology) through a résumé of 
some recent literature on language and 
symbolism (primarily Langer), an expo- 
sition of Reinhold Niebuhr’s anthropology, 
an examination of the categories of faith 
and revelation, to several brief studies of 
the relationship of religion to philosophy 
of history, culture, science, and ethics. But 
Faith, Reason and Existence, unlike the 
philosophical theologies cited above, makes 
little attempt to articulate with any real 
precision the author’s philosophical, theo- 
logical presuppositions, with the result 
that many of the chapters tend to become 
fairly cursory synopses of books, issues, 
and schools of thought. This is particu- 
larly true of the chapters dealing with 
language, man, faith, history, and culture. 
The reader will find Hutchison most at 


home and informative when he is describ- 
ing prevalent misconceptions about the 
meaning of science. Professor Hutchison 
deserves our thanks for undertaking a 
work that badly needs doing, and he has 
well succeeded in indicating the scope, if 
not the depth, of the topics confronting a 
sophisticated philosophy of religion. 

In general, the author appears to rely 
primarily upon Paul Tillich for his orien- 
tation on the nature of religion and philos- 
ophy and their relationship. Since Hutch- 
ison agrees with Tillich that philosophy is 
about being as such, it is ironical that the 
first set of philosophical problems with 
which he has to deal is of an epistemolog- 
ical character (cf. II, on language) and 
cannot be solved by posing the question, 
What is being? Furthermore, it is difficult 
to see how Reinhold Niebuhr’s doctrine of 
man can be assimilated to a fundamentally 
Tillichian conception of human reason. 
But more serious than this is the omission 
of a real discussion of the biblical view 
of God’s nature and activity, apart from 
which the biblical doctrine of man is irrele- 
vant. Again, it would have been desirable 
for the author to include a treatment of 
Karl Barth as a representative of theologi- 
cal positivism, in view of the fact that 
philosophical positivism is given its due in 
such an intelligent and balanced fashion. 
Despite these and many similar questions 
that could be raised, the book has value 
as a guide to a highly interesting complex 
of issues that is under the scrutiny of the 
most thoughtful religious thinkers of the 
day. 

RicHarp R. NIEBUHR 
Harvard Divinity School 


The Confessions of Jacob Boehme. Com- 
piled and edited by W. Scott Palmer. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. 
188 pages. $2.25. 

Jacob Boehme (1575-1624), the inspired 
shoemaker of Gorlitz, has appeared in his- 
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tory in two quite different capacities, as a 
profound speculative philosopher with 
whom the German idealistic movement 
began, and as a seer and prophet who has 
made important contributions to the liter- 
ature of religious devotion. As a philoso- 
pher his influence continues, as can be seen 
in the writings of Berdyaev and Tillich. 
This book presents selections which are 
distinctly religious and devotional in 
character. It is in a way a spiritual auto- 
biography which reveals Boehme himself 
in his intense inward struggle up through 
the world of darkness and conflict into 
the light and harmony of God. Included 
also are his fervent calls to others to fol- 
low the faith which has been disclosed to 
him. 


Boehme’s writing is chaotic, repetitive, 
and uneven. The Spirit drives him on 
faster than his understanding can follow. 
“I can,” he says, “stammer of great things 
like a child.” But this very quality results 
in spontaneity, genuineness, and spiritual 
power which elevate, though they do not 
clarify, the obscurities of his mystical dis- 
courses. 


The collector of these quotations at- 
tempts to avoid the philosophical side of 
Jacob Boehme’s writings. But Boehme 
seldom departs far from his philosophy 
and the reader will doubtless wonder what 
he means by “the seven fountain spirits,” 
the “Virgin Sophia,” “Eternal Nature,” 
“the Abyss,” the “lightning flash,” and 
other images which stand for concepts in 
Boehme’s complicated system. The lengthy 
introduction by Evelyn Underhill helps but 
does not fully elucidate. Fortunately, most 
of the references are concerned with the 
comparatively simple concept of the “three- 
fold life” : darkness, light, and this “astral” 
world. Man is at liberty to center his life 
in the wrath of God and live in hell; he 
can center his life in the love of God and 
live in Heaven; or he can remain in a 





field in which the two powers are in eter- 
nal conflict. Here is a doctrine which cor- 
responds with much human experience. 
Jacob Boehme presented it with appealing 
power. 

This reviewer would be better pleased 
if the sources of the passages from 
Boehme’s works were cited. The transla- 
tion, based largely on that which Sparrow 
made in the eighteenth century, is ade- 
quate. Harper and Brothers are to be 
commended for adding another golden- 
jacketed pocket edition to their valuable 
series of devotional classics. 

Howarp H. Brinton 
Pendle Hill 


Where Judaism Differed. By Abba Hillel 
Silver. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1956. 318 pages. $4.50. 


The casual reader of this book cannot 
help but sense the impassionate fervor with 
which the author presents his material. 
The careful reader cannot but be cau- 
tioned against his sweeping statements, 
given without a secure and scholarly foun- 
dation, regarding the differing concepts of 
Judaism and their permanent absence in 
other religious and cultural communities. 

Truly, this book is neither a coldly 
scholarly presentation nor an apologetic 
justification. Rather it is “an inquiry into 
the distinctiveness of Judaism” (as reads 
the subtitle). Ina sense, it is the author’s 
own application of David Riesman’s socio- 
logical summary, “Jews fail to see that it 
is their very difference which may be both 
worthwhile and appealing” (Individualism 
Reconsidered and Other Essays, p. 145). 
Thus the material appears in novel focus, 
both in its historical background and its 
lasting spiritual significance. 

The inquiry extends over the entire 
range of the religious, cultural, and social 
concepts of Judaism, tracing them in an 
unbroken chain of Jewish existence from 
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their original appearance through the 
whole history of Judaism. The range of 
comparison, too, is extensive, including 
the ancient religions and cultures of the 
Near East that have ceased to exist, those 
of the Far East which are still extant, 
and, of course, Christianity and Islam, 
the two monotheistic religions which arose 
in the path of Judaism. 

This reviewer holds that the book is 
significant not only to the Jew, through 
its testimony to the distinctiveness of 
Judaism, but also to the Christian, through 
its pointed clarification of the weighty 
differences between the two faiths. 

The final chapter, “Differences and 
Underlying Unity,” is regrettably brief. 
This brevity could be a challenge to the 
learned author to present the underlying 
unity in all religions and cultures, or at 
least of the three monotheistic religions, 
in a future work. It would undoubtedly 
become a significant contribution towards 
the practical aim that was recently touched 
upon in this statement: “When Judaism 
and Christianity are compared with each 
other, the sense of their diversity from 
each other is a natural conclusion. . . . 
How Judaism and Christianity can live 
together in the fullest amity, but with dig- 
nity and adherence to principle, is a quest 
imposed by modern democracy” (Samuel 
Sandmel, A Jewish Understanding of the 
New Testament, p. 320). 

Hvuco B. ScuirF 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


The Wisdom of the Torah. Edited by 
Dagobert D. Runes. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956. 300 pages. $5.00. 


Neither the “Note to the Reader” nor 
the statement regarding “The Men Behind 
the Book,” in their prefatory way and in- 
adequate contents can be considered a gen- 
uine introduction to the texts which are a 


selection from the Old Testament and its 
Apocrypha. No one, then, would expect a 
review of any kind of these Scriptures. 
The advice rather would be for one to 
turn to the complete text and make his 
own selection. 

An advertisement of this publication (in 
the National Jewish Monthly, Nov. 1956) 
contains the claim that this edition is “an 
uplifting and truly inspiring presentation 
of a literature that shook the world”—an 
achievement that did not wait for this 
edition. The preceding statement that 
“here for the first time is an unabridged 
presentation of the essential teachings of 
the great sages, poets and prophets of 
ancient Israel, freed from the strictly 
legendary, historical and ritualistic mate- 
rial” might, on the other hand, be taken as 
some justification for this edition. 

Huco B. Scuirr 


School of Religion 
Howard University 


The Life of Muhammad, a translation of 
Ishaq’s Sirat Rasil Allah, with intro- 
duction and notes. By A. Guillaume. 
London: Oxford University Press, 
1955. 813 pages. $10.00. 


The oldest extant biography of Muham- 
mad—Ibn Ishaq’s Life of the Apostle of 
Allah, written in the middle of the eighth 
century—is here translated from Arabic 
into English for the first time. A German 
translation by Gustav Weil, published in 
1864, has long been outdated. 


Ibn Ishaq’s biography of Muhammad 
has come down to us mainly in the form 
given it early in the ninth century by Ibn 
Hisham, who annotated it, abridged it, 
and sometimes tampered with the text. 
Ibn Ishaq’s unaltered work is quoted occa- 
sionally by al-Tabari and others, however, 
and by examining their readings Professor 
Guillaume has been able to detect Ibn 
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Hisham’s revisions at a number of points 
and to restore the genuine text. 

In his introduction, the translator probes 
the trustworthiness of Ibn Ishaq and finds 
him a generally conscientious and impar- 
tial historian. Yet he had his party loyal- 
ties. He was a man of Medina and a 
descendant of the Ansar, the original 
Medinan converts of Muhammad. As such, 
he resented the domination of the Muslim 
world of his day by members of those 
aristocratic Meccan families which had 
opposed Muhammad until the last possible 
moment. Ibn Ishaq therefore exercised 
his powers of selection in favor of the 
principal opponents of the great rulers in 
Damascus and Baghdad. By subtly mag- 
nifying Ali he gave support to the Shi'ites. 
He bolstered the prestige of the old Mus- 
lim families of Medina by playing up their 
noble ancestry and their early contribu- 
tions to the Islamic movement—even to 
the point of inserting into his work spur- 
ious eulogies which poets of former times 
had allegedly composed in their honor. 

Professor Guillaume has made it possi- 
ble at last for a non-Arabist to read a 
reliable version of a primary source-book 
on the life of Muhammad. This centuries- 
old Arabic biography is intelligible to the 
general reader, but of course it is not a 
primer of the subject and it will not enable 
him to bypass the specialists in the inter- 
pretation of Muhammad. Any reader, 
however, will gain from this book a more 
direct appreciation of the spirit of early 
Islam, of the feeling of the early Muslims 
toward their prophet, and of the person- 
ality of the prophet himself. 

Norvin HEIN 
Yale Divinity School 
The Path of the Buddha, Buddhism In- 
terpreted by Buddhists. Edited by Ken- 
neth W. Morgan. New York: The 
Ronald Press, 1956. x + 432 pages. 
$5.00. 





Introducing Buddhism. By Kenneth Scott 
Latourette. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1956. 64 pages. $.60. 


As American contacts with peoples of 
Eastern Asia multiply, interest in their 
common religion, Buddhism, increases. 
This is manifest in two ways. Scholars 
inquire more closely into its literature and 
historical development. General readers 
look for brief descriptive sketches to give 
them reliable and comprehensive first im- 
pressions. The two titles listed above re- 
flect these two types of interest. 

The Path of the Buddha consists of a 
series of carefully prepared chapters writ- 
ten by competent Eastern scholars—Indi- 
an, Burmese, Ceylonese, Japanese, and 
Tibetan—all working under a general plan 
projected by the Editor. The Editor him- 
self is a professor and university chaplain 
at Colgate University. Here one finds 
treated such topics as Origin and Expan- 
sion of Buddhism, Fundamental Princi- 
ples of Theravada Buddhism (the type 
found in Ceylon, Burma, and Thailand), 
Development of Mahayana Buddhist Be- 
liefs, separate chapters on Buddhism in 
China and Korea, Tibet, and Japan, and a 
concluding discussion of Unity and Diver- 
sity in Buddhism. Because the writers 
are themselves Buddhists, their exposi- 
tions are given with an inside under- 
standing, so to speak, and afford the 
reader brought up in the Greek-Hebrew- 
Christian tradition an insight into their 
interpretative perspective. This reveals 
why Buddhism has functioned as a living 
influence in the cultures of the East. Here 
one can see how literary traditions have 
been revered, how teachings are analyzed 
and explained, how famous teachers, schol- 
ars, and translators arose to adjust the 
religion in a variety of Asian environ- 
ments. One is made aware that amid all 
diversity and historic change certain ethi- 
cal concepts persist, the law of moral 
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retribution (karma), the ideals of self- 
discipline (in Theravada teaching), of 
compassion for all who suffer (embodied 
in figures of Buddhas who have gained 
enlightenment, and of Bodhisattvas labor- 
ing to help fellowmen). One notes refer- 
ences to revived vitality of the religion 
under the impact of modern conditions 
and the renewed emphasis on the practice 
of meditation. All this shows that present- 
day Buddhists do not consider their religion 
to be a thing of the past without function in 
today’s world. This will be a useful book 
for teachers and students of History of 
Religions. It is worthy to be set along- 
side the more detached, scientific studies 
of the subject made by Western scholars. 


Introducing Buddhism is a popular bro- 
chure, intended for readers approaching 
Buddhism for the first time. It is written 
by the noted historian of the Expansion 
of Christianity, former Sterling Professor 
of Missions at Yale University. Dr. La- 
tourette gives a compact, objective account 
of the beginnings of the faith, an outline 
of its development and outreach in Asia, 
characterizations of its Eastern forms, 
and discussions of its place among rival 
faiths. As between Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity, Dr. Latourette believes that while 
they have many similarities they yet have 
basic differences “so great that no recon- 
ciliation can be effected that does not do 
such violence to one or both that they 
are deprived of their fundamental teach- 
ings.” In general, he sees Buddhism’s 
ultimate goal in nirvana as negative, 
world-fleeing, and devoid of clear hope, 
whereas the Christian Gospel is positive, 
affirming the existence of a loving God, 
and proclaiming salvation through Christ 
into a more abundant life. It should, per- 
haps, be observed that the Buddhist writ- 
ers in the former volume do not regard 
Nirvana as a negative concept. As one of 
them puts it, “Nirvana is a lasting state 


of happiness and peace, to be reached 
here on earth by the extinction of the fires 
of passions. It is the highest happiness, 
the bliss that does not pass away.” There 
is no doubt, however that Nirvana has oft- 
en been interpreted negatively, especially 
by Western scholars. Dr. Latourette’s 
book aims to introduce Buddhism to 
Christian and church groups. It may well 
be used in classes making brief studies of 
the great religions of the world. An addi- 
tional attractive feature is the large num- 
ber of self-selected photographs of tem- 
ples, worshippers, and images that enliven 
its pages. 

These two books, written from contrast- 
ing perspectives, serve to bring out major 
alternatives that present themselves to 
the mind of the modern student of Bud- 
dhism. They are likely to appeal differ- 
ently to different classes of readers. In 
the meantime, it is good to have both in 
view of the increasing interchanges be- 
tween East and West. 

CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 
Oberlin College 


The Origins and History of Consciousness. 
By Erich Neumann. New York: Pan- 
theon Books, Inc. (Bollingen Series), 
1954. 493 pages. $5.00. 


This volume is now over two years old, 
but it is still an important book—and will 
continue to be for many years to come. 
Neumann is a distinguished and devout 
disciple of Carl Jung. In this book, he 
undertakes to extend the Jungian search 
for the a priori structures of the human 
psyche. 

His thesis is that there is a basic series 
of mythological archetypes which stand 
in organic relation to each other, through 
which the human consciousness develops 
in “stadial succession.” Every individual 
person has to follow “this route laid out 
by humanity before him”’—for back of 
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every self lies its vast collective human 
background from which it has emerged. 


Neumann finds four stadia of arche- 
typal evolution. The first is that of the 
Uroboros—the mythological symbol of the 
circle, the sphere, the World Egg, the 
Great Round, etc.—from which all psychic 
life comes and to which it returns, in al- 
tered form, at the end. The second 
stadium is “the separation of the World 
Parents” (p. 101). This is the crisis of 
consciousness, where an emerging self can 
say “I am I,” against the overwhelming 
power of the Uroboros. As the Uroboric 
stadium corresponds to infancy, so this 
second stage corresponds to the storm 
and stress of adolescence. 


The third stadium (i.e., psychic matu- 
rity) is the emergence of “the hero,” who 
must fight and conquer some sort of 
dragon and win some sort of glory to be- 
come an unique self. Freud thought that 
the basic psychic struggle was between 
the son and the father over the mother. 
Jung and Neumann believe that “the drag- 
on fight” is a double struggle, first 
against the mother-image (symbol of the 
Uroboros) and then the father-image as 
well (symbol of the coincidentia opposi- 
torum). The fourth stadium is the win- 
ning of the victor’s crown. This is sym- 
bolized by the salvation-myth, and it has 
myriad forms. 

“The development of personality pro- 
ceeds in three different dimensions. The 
first is outward adaptation, to the world 
and things—otherwise known as e-xtra- 
version. The second is inward adaptation, 
to the objective psyche and the arche- 
types, otherwise known as introversion. 
The third is centroversion, the self-forma- 
tive and individuating tendency which 
proceeds within the psyche itself, inde- 
pendent of the other two attitudes and 
their development.” The best example of 
centroversion and its symbolism is to be 





found in ancient Egypt, in the cults and 
myths that cluster round the figure of 
Osiris. 

The book concludes with an appraisal 
of the practical value of these mythologi- 
cal constructs for understanding psychic 
life and shaping it toward health. This is 
a good deal less interesting than the 
mythological section, for the “practical” 
results obtained are disconcertingly com- 
monplace—similar to results obtained by 
other methods. There are two passages in 
it, however, of great interest. One is the 
analysis of the Great Individual—one 
who is fully grasped by the whole content 
of the collective psyche (and thus is a 
truly representative person) and who also 
grasps this unconscious content sufficiently 
with his conscious mind that he can manip- 
ulate it to valid conscious ends (and thus 
is a true leader). The other passage is a 
devastating study of “medulary man and 
his overwhelming emotionality.” I know 
of no clearer or more penetrating analysis 
of the psychic dis-ease of modern mass- 
man (and his “hypnotized hypnotizers’’) 
than this. It goes further and deeper than 
Riesmann or Fromm, in the same field. 


The Origins and History of Conscious- 
ness, therefore, is an important book. I 
cannot imagine that there are many who 
will consider that Neumann has made his 
case—in the sense of exhaustive data 
which require the conclusions arrived, and 
no others. His method is far more sug- 
gestive than rigorous. Moreover, many 
readers will recognize the thinly disguised 
panpsychic metaphysics which dominate 
the whole position. Some will reject the 
argument for a psychic a priori on empiri- 
cal grounds. Finally, there are those who 
will notice the essential discrepancies be- 
tween this whole Jungian world-view and 
anything that corresponds to the historic 
Judaeo-Christian tradition. 


For all this, however, this type of psy- 
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chological science-fiction is fascinating, 
illuminating, productive. Man’s search for 
himself goes on—and Neumann’s clues 
deserve to be considered carefully by every 
psychological detective. 

A.sert C. OUTLER 
Southern Methodist University 


Individuation. A study of the Depth Psy- 
chology of C. G. Jung. By Josef Gold- 
brunner. New York: Pantheon Books, 
Inc., 1956. 204 pages. $3.50. 


The psychological theories of C. G. Jung 
continue to be of very great interest to 
many persons, particularly in the field of 
religion. Josef Goldbrunner, the author of 
this new study of Jung, is an Austrian 
Roman Catholic priest whose first book in 
English, Holiness is Wholeness (reviewed 


JRT XII:2), was very well received. In 
this new book the task he sets for himself 


is that of presenting both an exposition 
and a critical discussion of Jung’s ideas. 

Readers of Jung are aware of the wide- 
ness of his interests and of the many 
aspects of life which have had light shed 
upon them through his work. Yet it is 
rare to find an adequate résumé of his 
chief thought, and this is what Goldbrun- 
ner gives in a readable, smooth-flowing 
style. 

As here portrayed, Jung’s psychother- 
apy aims at a salvation of sorts, called 
individuation. Individuation is defined as 
a spiritual process by which the true Self 
of the individual (as distinct from the ego 
or the unconscious) comes to birth, and 
becomes creative and filled with joy. The 
experience of the Self, thinks Jung, is 
comparable to the Christian experience of 
the Kingdom of God, or of the inner 
Christ. This unification is reached through 
psychoanalysis, and brings about recon- 
ciliation within the life of the person of 
the triple forces of his conscious life, his 
personal unconscious life, and the collec- 
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tive unconscious. Skilfully and under- 
standably, Goldbrunner leads his reader 
through the maze of psychological types, 
anima, shadow, projection, the collective 
unconscious, and the archetypes. We are 
informed that Jung writes much about 
religious experience, which is for him not 
just dogmatic teaching but “an attitude 
which is a psychic function of almost in- 
conceivable significance” (p. 147). He 
refuses to discuss the metaphysical nature 
of God, but teaches that the concept of 
God, the idea of life beyond death, and 
the moral law are all a part of the inner 
psychic structure of man, and cannot be 
escaped. Whatever the metaphysical status 
of these ideas may be, they are essential 
for psychic health, and the person reject- 
ing them is rejecting his own innermost 
demands. The entire problem of man is 
placed by Jung within man’s own soul, and 
salvation is reached as the individual 
works through his soul’s problems and 
eventually redeems himself through reach- 
ing individuation, at which time, psycho- 
logically speaking, God arises within the 
soul. 


Goldbrunner’s critical discussion is not 
harsh, even while it is forthright at 
points. The author recognizes the great 
contributions made by Jung to the many 
fields of human behavior and recognizes 
also the significance of his contributions 
to educator and pastor. He truly lays a 
foundation for men to come to the full 
religious life, says Goldbrunner, since 
individuation heightens man’s ability to 
live this life. “The aim of spiritual guid- 
ance,” he writes, “must . .. be to help the 
patient tread the path to individuation, so 
that he can acquire for himself the ‘first- 
hand experience’ of religion” (pp. 203 f.). 


The chief points of attack upon Jung 
are his refusal to accept God as a meta- 
physical reality, his incomplete under- 
standing of man, and his attenuated ethics. 
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As regards God, Goldbrunner states that 
Jung reduces religion to “symbolical psy- 
chologies,” “projections of unconscious 
spiritual contents,” forms of psychologism. 
As independent realities, God, grace, the 
other world are nothing in themselves. 
Such views Goldbrunner, of course, re- 
jects. Concerning man, Jung seems basi- 
cally naturalistic and deterministic, yet 
does not follow his principles consistently, 
for he allows man some measure of free- 
dom. His views of man would have a bet- 
ter foundation, in the eyes of Goldbrunner, 
if they recognized, with Thomas Aquinas, 
that man is the substantial content of the 
whole of nature. In ethics, Jung’s teach- 
ings have great value, particularly in his 
comments on repression, but so far as he 
refuses to grant any contact of the soul 
of man with metaphysical reality he “be- 
heads” the psyche, Goldbrunner thinks, 
and full healing cannot be found. “Jung 
teaches his patients to feel at home in the 
house of the soul but he locks them up in 
it; the door to transcendence is barred” 
(p. 189). So states our author. 

In brief, Goldbrunner has written an 
excellent book, both in its simplicity and 
completeness of exposition, and its appre- 
Ciative yet critical analysis of the thought 
of Jung. 

J. Catvin KEENE 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


Dimensions of Character. By Ernest M. 
Ligon. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1956. xxix + 497 pages. 
$6.50. 


This latest volume in a series of three is 
an exposition of the Character Research 
Project which the author has directed for 
20 years at Union College. It is based 
upon five assumptions: (1) that the moral 
and spiritual growth of personality is 
amenable to the scientific method; (2) 


that traits dynamically conceived as con- 
sistent patterns of volitional behavior are 
means for discovering the dimensions of 
personality and character; (3) that the 
use of the insight-hypothesis in dynamic 
research not only provides answers to 
problems, but, more importantly, opens up 
new problems in an infinite progression; 
(4) that as an educational instrument, re- 
search is the co-operative responsibility 
of professionals and laymen; and (5) that 
religious and character education have 
reached a critical point where new insights 
and new approaches are necessary. Its 
purpose is to make available the tools and 
procedures developed by the Project to 
professionals and laymen who are con- 
cerned with religious and character edu- 
cation. The frame of reference is reli- 
gious, but not theological. 


From this reviewer’s point of view, the 
development of the Project is itself a good 
illustration of the use of the insight- 
hypothesis principle in providing con- 
tinuous evaluation, revision, and recon- 
struction of an educational program. For 
example, the earliest publication in this 
series, The Psychology of Christian Edu- 
cation, as this reviewer pointed out at the 
time, seemed to rest upon the older con- 
ception of the trait approach externally 
derived from the Sermon on the Mount, 
an approach now quite generally rejected 
as abstract, unrealistic, and authoritative. 
But in the present volume traits are dy- 
namically conceived as arising within 
growing persons, as consistent and char- 
acteristic interacting behavior systems 
rooted in original nature and modified by 
experience, and as directed toward self- 
chosen goals. These goal-seeking be- 
havior systems as uniquely characteristic 
of differing individuals, to be discovered 
by research, are means for discovering 
what the author terms “dimensions of 
character.” 
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The author’s approach is avowedly 
child-centered. It undoubtedly represents 
the most searching and sustained inquiry 
to date into the nature and behavior of the 
child as a dynamic constituent element in 
the educative process. But, from this re- 
viewer's point of view, education has a 
much larger dimension than the child. 
The educative process is bipolar—the 
growing child, on the one hand, and the 
growing culture, on the other. It is at the 
point where the growing person and the 
growing culture meet and interact that 
creative education takes place. An under- 
standing of the cultural heritage—its na- 
ture, how it arises, how it is to be used in 
interpreting and judging current experi- 
ence, and how it may be improved—is as 
indispensable as an understanding of the 
child. 

The author is quite right in his view 
that religious and character education 
have reached a point where new under- 
standings, new approaches, and new tech- 
niques are needed in order to advance 
beyond their present static level into new 
frontiers of creative achievement. To this 
the author has contributed much. 


WiL1aM CLAYTON Bower 
University of Chicago 


The Road to Persuasion. By William 
Muehl. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1956. ix + 254 pages. $3.95. 


Subtitled “A Handbook for Public 
Speaking,” this book provides stimulating 
and informative reading for everyone who 
in the course of daily living is called upon 
to speak publicly. The presentation of 
many of the principles of effective speak- 
ing is informative, and the discussion of 
the theory behind the principles is stimu- 
lating. The theme, which makes the book 
of value to all kinds of people, is that 
responsible leadership is essential to de- 
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mocracy and that effective speaking is es- 
sential to responsible leadership. 

Muehl offers a convincing discussion of 
leadership through effective speech. His 
consideration of the types of speech lead- 
ership and how to rebuild speech leader- 
ship qualities is suggestive. His analysis 
of the whole process of communication and 
persuasion gives his book a wider point of 
view than the usual “handbook.” Further- 
more, Muehl devotes some attention to 
the psychological reasons for a reluctance 
to speak publicly. He considers the prepa- 
ration, organization, and delivery of 
speeches appropriate to most occasions. 
He discusses such points as the speaker- 
audience relationship, the dramatization of 
ideas, the use of gesture and voice, oral 
language, and the use of notes and visual 
aids. He treats the problems peculiar to 
radio and television speaking and offers 
a most helpful section on conducting a 
meeting. 

The book is enhanced by frankness, 
clear organization, and language which is 
on the whole clear and vivid. Some of 
Muehl’s ideas seem too extreme, such as 
his rather pessimistic conception of the 
“average” American and his denunciation 
of “naturalness.” One might wish for a 
few more illustrations. Even so, all of the 
book is well worth reading and much of 
the book is worth practicing. 

Muehl is associate professor of Public 
Speaking at Yale University and consult- 
ant in personnel training to many business 
firms in Connecticut and other places. He 
has taught speech at Michigan, where he 
was Director of Debating. 

Epmunp LINN 
Andover Newton Theological School 


Understanding and Counseling the Alco- 
holic. By Howard J. Clinebell, Jr. New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1956. 252 pages. 
$3.75. 


The sub-title of this volume reveals its 
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basic aim: to help the alcoholic “Through 
Religion and Psychology.” The book is the 
result of the author’s intensive studies and 
investigations in some religious approaches 
to the problem of alcoholism which he had 
undertaken (under the guidance of the 
late Dr. David E. Roberts of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York City) as a 
part of his Ph.D. requirements at Colum- 
bia University. It conveys clearly the au- 
thor’s careful clinical approach to the 
problem, and is the most significant work 
yet available, written from the pastor’s 
viewpoint, on the whole complex question. 
This is a must book for all who are 
grounded in a religious concern about the 
problem, and who are personally involved 
with alcoholics either as members of the 
family, or as friends, or as professional 
workers. It will prove indispensable to 
the troubled pastor who so frequently is 
the target of the alcoholic in his blind 
struggles with the forces which bind him. 


The author presents his material in 
three sections. The first of these offers 
some excellent leads in understanding the 
nature of alcoholism. Since the whole 
business of drinking is still so charged 
with emotion, it is helpful to have offered, 
as we have here, both clear and reasoned 
thinking with no attempt to evade basic 
issues. Such thinking, substantiated from 
the experience of many actually involved 
in the problem by hearing from alcoholics 
firsthand, goes to the heart of the matter 
in a truly clinical approach, and makes the 
findings much more relevant and meaning- 
ful to the reader. 


In section two we have a carefully docu- 
mented delineation of “Some of the Reli- 
gious Approaches to Alcoholism.” Here 
the author presents lucidly what is being 
done for the homeless and destitute alco- 
holic, and one gets a rather strong flavor 
of the “marketing” kind of religion that 
Erich Fromm so penetratingly reveals as 





a mark of our age. We find also some- 
thing of the history and contribution of 
the Emmanuel Movement, a contribution 
from within the church which is still too 
little known and understood, and one feels 
a little more encouraged about what can be 
done. Considerable attention is devoted to 
the work of Alcoholics Anonymous, a 
phenomenon in modern society which is 
still the most successful means of help 
available to the alcoholic today. Through- 
out this section the author attempts a most 
helpful interpretation of the basic mean- 
ings of a religious approach to alcohol- 
ism, while at the same time offering an 
incisive evaluation of what the religionist 
is doing and might be able to do for the 
alcoholic. 


Finally, in the last section, the author 
deals with many of the basic ethical and 
methodological issues involved in dealing 
with alcoholism and the alcoholic. This 
will perhaps be the most carefully studied 
part of the book by the pastor. Here one 
finds available a carefully thought-through 
application of some of the fundamental 
psychological insights and understandings 
to the perplexing issues the alcoholic pre- 
sents. How does one approach the alco- 
holic if one is really to help? Are there 
any basic principles of procedure in deal- 
ing with an alcoholic? What can be done 
for, and through, the family of an alco- 
holic? And what might be done by way of 
prevention of this major human problem? 


It is felt that not only will this volume 
contribute a great deal toward making 
understanding and counseling possible for 
the alcoholic, but equally that it will be 
the stimulus and guide to further pastoral 
research in this compelling field. To this 
end Dr. Clinebell has already made a 
signal contribution. It is hoped that he will 
continue to share his experiences with 
others who are concerned about the same 
problems. In the meantime, this first book 
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will prove an invaluable aid to many in 
their dealing with troubled people. 

Ernest E. Bruper 
Saint Elizabeth Hospital 
Washington, D. C. 


The Church in Soviet Russia. By Matthew 
Spinka. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1956. xi + 179 pages. $3.25. 


Dr. Spinka has written an admirable 
book on a subject which is as important 
as it is difficult and involved. Cana Chris- 
tian church “co-exist” with an avowedly 
“godless” state? And can her integrity 
and freedom be preserved under these con- 
ditions? The famous principle of “sepa- 
ration” between church and state does 
not offer much help or guidance in this 
particular situation. The principle itself 
is rather ambiguous and ambivalent, and 
can be enforced for opposite purposes. In 
any case, it is by no means an easy and 
simple endeavor to determine the respec- 
tive spheres of competence, especially in 
view of the claims of “omnicompetence” 
so persistently asserted by the modern 
“ideological” states. Surely, the limits of 
competence will be differently defined by 
the church and by an atheistic state. 
Moreover, any demarcation which may be 
suggested is valid only on the level of 
administration, and does not solve the 
problems of individual believers, who are 
compelled to share in the building of a 
society where no room is to be left, by 
definition, for any religion. Can one be a 
faithful member of the church, and a loyal 
citizen of a state which regards religion 
as such as an “opiate of the people”? A 
total extinction, or elimination, of religion, 
of any religion, and even of “idealistic” 
philosophy, is the major hope and the ulti- 
mate objective of the “godless” society, 
whether it is ruthlessly militant, or, for 
tactical reasons, is “tolerant” and reserved. 

The story of the Russian Orthodox 


church since October 1917 is the story of 
attempts to solve this very problem: to 
discover a practicable mode of “co- 
existence,” and to find for it certain legal 
forms. Dr. Spinka tells this moving story 
with complete fairness and frankness. 
His analysis is sober and his documenta- 
tion abundant. He distinguishes three acts 
of the story. The first is Patriarch Tik- 
hon’s attempt to get recognition of the 
church’s existence. This already required 
certain concessions on the part of the 
church, namely, an abstention from any 
political action, and even from any resist- 
ance to the existing regime. It seems to 
have been the only reasonable attitude to 
be adopted under the circumstances. Sec- 
ond, is the policy of Metropolitan Sergi- 
us, which can be properly described as a 
“surrender,” or “capitulation,” in so far 
as it implied a subordination of ecclesiasti- 
cal interests to the concerns of the state. 
It is unclear whether this policy was in- 
spired by the desire “to save the church” 
(as Dr. Spinka seems to admit), or by 
the desire “to serve the nation.” During 
the war, the latter was obviously the 
prevailing purpose. Third, is the present 
“Strange Alliance,” an alliance between 
the national church and the communist 
state. In this alliance the church com- 
mits herself to the factual regime and 
supports and serves it. As reward, she is 
given a certain legal position within a 
structure, which, by principle, still tends 
to be “godless.” In fact, there is no “sepa- 
ration” between the church and the state. 
It is, rather, a state of “absorption.” Of 
course, all this is true only on the level 
of administration. The “inner life” of the 
church remains intact. 

Dr. Spinka describes the present situa- 
tion in great detail, and then he raises 
certain doubts. He doubts whether reli- 
gious freedom can be rightly reduced to 
“the freedom of cult” (which, by the way, 
has never been legally abrogated in the 
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Soviet Union, even in the “age of perse- 
cution”). In the second place, Dr. Spinka 
emphasizes the “religious nationalism” 
which is inherent in the actual settlement 
(p. 152). He reminds the reader that this 
“nationalism” was always characteristic 
of the Russian church. At this point, an 
important qualification must be suggested. 
The church’s concern for the nation may 
mean two very different things. (1) The 
church may function as the “nation’s con- 
science,” as a moral guide—and this is 
precisely what has been done by the Rus- 
sian church in the old times when hier- 
archy and clergy did not hesitate to rebuke 
and censure the governments and leaders. 
Or, (2) the Church simply serves the 
factual state, accepting all its concerns, 
aims, and even methods. This is the 
meaning of the contemporary ecclesiastical 
“nationalism” in the Soviet Union. 


Dr. Spinka did not use in full the most 
interesting memorandum of Father Razu- 
movsky, from which he quotes on pp. 
141-2. Of course, it is not an official state- 
ment, but just a private paper. Yet it has 
not been disavowed officially. The au- 
thor plainly says that the church is 
authorized to teach “nations,” but not 
their “rulers” (referring to Matthew 
28 :18-20). And, again, in his opinion no 
“struggle” against evil is permissible— 
a special version of the “non-resistance” 
p: .nciple. Christ teaches us to avoid any 
direct contact with the evil. One can- 
not struggle without “contacting” the 
enemy. Consequently, one should not fight 
evil! It is this refusal to fight evil and 
to exhort rulers in the name of Christ, 
which compromises the whole position of 
the church in the Soviet Union. Dr. 
Spinka’s book helps the readers to under- 
stand the situation. 


Gerorces FLorovsky 


Harvard Divinity School 


Understanding Minority Groups. Edited 
by Joseph B. Gittler. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1956. xii + 139 pages. 
$3.25. 


The eight papers which comprise this 
volume were presented at the University 
of Rochester during the fall of 1955. Six 
American minority groups are portrayed 
under the chapter headings: The Ameri- 
can Catholic; The United States Indian; 
The American Jew; The American Ne- 
gro; The Japanese American; The Puerto 
Rican in the United States. Chapter I is 
titled “The Philosophical and Ethical As- 
pects of Group Relations” and Chapter 
VIII is an interpretative comment by Dr. 
Gittler under the heading of the book 
itself{—“Understanding Minority Groups.” 

The six groups considered are not only 
different one from the other but are all 
undergoing significant internal changes. 
The American Catholic, as John La Farge 
points out, is moving toward a greater 
participation in community problems at 
all levels—local, national, and internation- 
al. Oscar Handlin describes the Jew as 
making the shift from proletarian to mid- 
dle class suburbanite. The Negro, accord- 
ing to Dr. Reid’s provocative analysis, is 
struggling with a new and revolutionary 
self-conception. And for the Japanese 
American, as Dorothy Swaine Thomas 
so clearly indicates, a dramatic but still 
somewhat confusing readjustment is tak- 
ing place after the mass evacuation during 
World War II. The Puerto Rican worker 
is trying to gain a foothold in a new and 
disconcerting industrial environment. The 
American Indian is faced with the hard 
choice of living in isolation on the reserva- 
tion or cutting loose without funds or 
preparation to seek a place in the general 
community. 

Professor Gittler’s penetrating analysis 
is a fitting summary of the several con- 
tributions. However, it is Wayne A. R. 
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Leys in the introductory chapter who pro- 
vides their rationale. He says, “The pur- 
pose of non-discrimination on the basis of 
race or religion is to establish a commu- 
nity in which men may discriminate ac- 
cording to competence and common inter- 
est.” 

The papers are fresh and insightful, 
and the sharpness of their pertinence to 
this major issue of American democracy 
is not likely to be dulled for a long time. 
It becomes evident as one reads this book 
that the selection of these six minority 
groups is the result of careful design in 
order to suggest the variety of problems 
posed in intergroup relations and to un- 
derline the difficulty of explaining dis- 
criminatory behavior by the use of one 
formula. 

C. H. ParrisH 
University of Louisville 


BOOK NOTES 


Mission Unlimited. By S. Franklin Mack. 
New York: Friendship Press, 1955. 96 
pages. $2.00; paper, $1.25. 

A beautiful book of photographs ac- 
companied by a brief text illustrating the 
actual difference made by Christianity all 
over the world. The title indicates the 
outreach of the Christian message. 


The Gospel and the Gospels. By Julian 
Price Love. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1953. 191 pages. $2.75. 
The theme of this book is that although 

there are four Gospels, there is really only 

one Gospel, which is the Christian message 
of redemption. 


The Daily Life of the Christian. By John 
Murray. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1955. 127 pages. $2.50. 

The minister of Emmanuel Congrega- 

tional Church, Cambridge, discusses in a 

down-to-earth way how the actual Chris- 


tian in our society lives in regard to work, 
home, leisure, cinema, Sunday, marriage, 
money, nation, etc. A helpful little book. 


Inside Buchmanism. By Geoffrey Wil- 
liamson. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955. 227 pages. $4.75. 

An editor takes it upon himself to in- 
vestigate “impartially” the Oxford Group 
Movement, or Moral Rearmament. His 
account is fascinating and often illuminat- 
ing, but the reader ends it wondering 
whether Mr. Williamson has not failed 
really to understand it. 


Spiritual Values in Shakespeare. By Er- 
nest Marshall Howse. New York: Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1955. 158 pages. $2.50. 
By studying eight of the greatest of 

Shakespeare’s plays, the author attempts 

to demonstrate the thesis that Shakespeare 

had a strong Christian faith which shows 
itself throughout his dramas. 


Glimpses of Truth. By John Biegeleisen. 
St. Louis, Mo.: Eden Publishing House, 
1954. 101 pages. $1.50. 

The professor of New Testament in 
Eden Theological Seminary presents in 
this small book “by-products of medita- 
tion” arranged on the basis of three 
months of one-page thoughts concerning 
scriptual verses, each accompanied by a 
prayer. 


Mastery. By E. Stanley Jones. New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1955. 364 pages. 
$1.75. 

Another of Dr. Jones’ excellent medita- 
tions over biblical passages, arranged in a 
form for daily use for a year, all center- 
ing about the theme of “The Art of 
Mastering Life.” 

The Nature of Christian Worship. By J. 
Alan Kay. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1954. 115 pages. $2.50. 

A carefully considered discussion of 
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Christian worship; its forms, symbols, 
acts. The Holy Communion is considered 
as the culminating point of Christian 
worship. 


Discovering Buried Worlds. By André 
Parrot. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1955. 128 pages. $3.50. 


The Curator-in-Chief of the French 
National Museum writes a brief, highly 
informative account of the archeological 
discoveries of the past century in the 
Middle East which have importance for 


here, but those not familiar with this mate- 
rial will find it well presented and inter- 
esting. A section of excellent photographs 
and a map are additional features. 


Studies in Zen Buddhism. By D. T. Su- 
zuki. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1955. 212 pages. $4.75. 

Christian Humphries has here edited a 
selection of writings on Zen Buddhism by 
Suzuki, who is considered to be the 
world’s greatest authority. The selection 
is good and will be appreciated by those 
who have not read the originals. 


biblical studies. There is nothing new J. C.K. 
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This World of Ours. By Abram Glazer. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 
492 pages. $5.00. 

When Jesus Cried. By Thora Hinshaw Seaton. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1955. 186 pages. $3.00. 
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What They Believe. By G. Edwin Covington. New York: Philosophical Library, 
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Postulates and Implications. By Ray H. Dotterer. New York: Philosophical Library, 
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1956. 648 pages. $10.00. 

The Righteousness of God. By Gordon Rupp. New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 
375 pages. $7.50. 
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The New Testament Doctrine of Baptism. Report of the Church of Scotland—Special 
Commission on Baptism. May 1955. 54 pages. 

The Communist Menace, The Present Chaos and Our Christian Responsibility. By 
Arthur Voobus. New York: The Estonian Theological Society in Exile, 1955. 64 
pages. $1.00. 

Royal Priesthood. Scottish Journal of Theology Occasional Paper No. 3. By T. F. 
Torrance. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1955. 108 pages. 9/—net. 

Nayas Ways of Approach and Observation. By Nathmal Tatia. Bangalore: Jain 
Mission Society. 11 pages. 

Nonviolent Resistance: A Nation’s Way to Peace. By Cecil E. Hinshaw. Wallingford, 
Pa.: Pendle Hill, 1956. 48 pages. $.35. 

Scruples. By Gilbert Kilpack. Wallingford, Pa.: Pendle Hill, 1956. 24 pages. $.35. 

The Iliad or, The Poem of Force. By Simone Weil. Wallingford, Pa.: Pendle Hill. 
39 pages. $.35. 

Introducing Hinduism. By Malcolm Pitt. New York: Friendship Press, 1955. 60 
pages. $.60. 

When We Pray. Compiled by Wilmina Rowland. New York: Friendship Press, 1955. 
63 pages. $.50. 

The Idea of the Responsible Society. By Walter G. Muelder. Boston: Boston Univer- 
sity Press, 1955. 28 pages. $.50. 

Completing the Reformation. By William Robinson. Lexington: The College of the 
Bible, 1955. 70 pages. $1.00. 





THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
Volume 12 


Complete texts, with commentary, on James-Revelation. Indexes 
to the set; 16 pages of color photographs; 3 general articles, one 
on the Dead Sea Scrolls. Early Summer. $8.75 


HEBREW MAN 


Ludwig K@éhler. The thought, religion, folkways, physical ap- 
pearance of biblical people. By the retired principal and professor 
of Old Testament, University of Zurich. $2.50 


A SURVEY OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


W. W. Sloan. A college text written to stimulate an investigative 
attitude toward Bible study. With reading lists, names to remem- 
ber, assignments at end of each chapter. $3.50 


MODERN SCIENCE AND 
CHRISTIAN BELIEFS 


Arthur F. Smethurst. Exploring the compatibility of science 
and religion. The author, Canon Residentiary of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, is a well-known British scientist. $4.00 


THE MESSAGE OF 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


Eric L. Titus. A section-by-section commentary, assuming the 
Gospel of John to be an interpretation of Jesus, rather than a 


historical account of his life. $3.50 


THE INEVITABLE CHOICE 


Edmund Davison Soper. Shows how the Vedanta philosophy 
threatens Western Christianity, and how Christianity is superior 
to all other religions. $2.50 


THE CHRISTIAN AND THE 
WORLD OF UNBELIEF 


Libuse Lukas Miller. A comprehensive critique of modern cul- 
ture—a Christian interpretation of science, philosophy, ethics, 
social science, and history. $4.75 


THE INTEGRITY OF PREACHING 


John Knox. The Baldwin Professor of Sacred Literature, Union 
Theological Seminary, demonstrates why biblical preaching is the 
most relevant for our time. $1.75 

AT ALL BOOKSTORES 








a HOWARD® UNIVERSITY 


10 FULLY AGGREDITED SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


To Serve 
you! 


UNDERGRADUATE ® GRADUATE ® PROFESSIONAL 


® College of Liberal Arts ® School of Religion ® College of Medicine 

® School of Social Work ® School of Music ® College of Pharmacy 

® School of Engineering ® Graduate School ® College of Dentistry 
and Architecture ® School of Law Summer School 





QUALIFIED HOWARD UNIVERSITY STUDENTS ARE ELIGIBLE FOR MEM- 
BERSHIP IN THE FOLLOWING NATIONAL 
HONORARY ORGANIZATIONS: 


Sigma Xi—Science 

Delta Phi Alpha—German 

Pi Kappa Lambda—Music 

Tau Beta Pi—Engineering 

Alpha Omega Alpha—Medicine 
Omicron Kappa Upsilon—Dentistry 
Alpha Kappa Delta—Sociology 
Scabbard & Blade—Army R.O.T.C. 
Phi Alpha Theta—History 


Psi Chi—Psychology 

Beta Kappa Chi—Science 

Sigma Pi Sigma—Physics 

Pi Mu Epsilon—Mathematics 

Pi Sigma Alpha—Government 
Kappa Delta Pi—Education 
Arnold Air Society—Air R.O.T.C. 
Eta Sigma Phi—Classics 

Phi Beta Kappa—Scholastic 





REGISTRATION 





FALL SEMESTER SEPTEMBER 17, 1957 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


THE ADMISSIONS OFFICE WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 





